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you can obtain five first-rate films for 
English and History classes. The finest 
audio-visual techniques have been brought 
to this important field of literature . . . 
Authentic biographies of great Americans, 
these films were made in collaboration 
with Carl Van Doren, Julian P. Boyd, 
Howard M. Jones, Robert E. Spiller and 
Leon Howard, leading authorities all! 


new conservation series, The Living Forest, 
in full color . . . sequel and companion 
to the already famous Living Earth Films. 


than 300 EBFilms in the World’s Largest 
Library of Classroom Motion Pictures. 
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Letters— 


CAN YOU HELP - - ? 


coro clear the estate of my late hus- 

band Gene Lamb, F.R.G.S., Tibetan 
explorer, I have been trying to locate 
film he stored somewhere in New York. 
For this reason I am forwarding a 
photograph taken of Mr. Lamb with his 
reels and slides, in someone’s New York 
laboratory—but which one? That is the 
question. If my request to publish in in- 
quiry is not imposing too much I would 
appreciate your getting my message be- 
fore your readers, among whom there 
may be one or more who knew and 
worked with Gene at International or 
Geographical Films in “the good old 
days” and can furnish me with pertinent 
information, of assistance in finding 
these valuable records of Inner China, 
Mongolia, and Northern Tibet . . . In 
scanning his scrapbook of clippings, an 
nouncements of lectures, etc., I find that 
in 1931 Raspin Productions Inc. released 
a series of films under the heading 
“Explorers of the World” in which 
Gene’s work was made part of the series 
along with Bob Bartlett, Harold Mac- 
Cracken, Larry Gould and others. Last 


I heard, Ed. Raschbaum of Long Island 
had the rights of release, but I have 
been unable to contact him through cor- 
respondence.” 


Address Mrs. Gene Lamb care of 
Film News, 13 E. 37th Street, 
N. Y. 16. 


THOUGHTS ACROSS THE BORDER-ON FILMS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
a | had intended to write to you a while ago regarding an article in the June-July 

issue of Film News, on the Cincinnati Public Library film service. Because 
Toronto and Cincinnati are so similar in area and population, and because their 
budgets and film service are at such variance, I felt it might be a good thing to 
place this article in the hands of the Toronto and District Film Council and the 
Toronto Public Library so they might know what is happening in other centers 
and consider possible action for the coming years. Would it be possible therefore 
for you to send me two copies of this article, or the issue in which it appeared. 

“I am enclosing for your information material covering a course on Film and 
Community Leadership given at Queen’s University Kingston, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ontario Association of Film Councils in cooperation with the Community 
Programmes Branch of the Ontario Dept. of Education, Queen’s University Dept. 
of Extension, and the National Film Board. The demonstration and workshop was 
under the direction of Dr. J. R. Kidd, Assistant Director of the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. You will be interested in knowing about it, perhaps— 
and also that, in a workshop review of film publications, the group reported that 
Film News in their opinion was one of the most valuable publications they knew 


of . . . "—Eva Silver, National Film Board of Canada, Toronto. 


Miss Silver and Dr. Kidd have been invited to acquaint Film News’ readers 
further concerning this course and activities incident to it. We strive for this 
sort of cross-the-borders stimulation and exchange of ideas, are gratified to 
learn that our efforts are productive—ED. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE, ON FREE FILMS FOR TELEVISION? 
OW ILL you please send information covering 16mm sound service for television 
broadcast? We have a licensed experimental television broadcast station and 

plan to go on the air with a two-hour daily broadcast service in about six to eight 
weeks. Since we are not a commercial station we cannot accept compensation for 
advertising but are free to show some films which might contain advertising, pro- 
viding no charge is made. As an educational institution we have sports, musical, 
speech and dramatic live talent available, but wish to add some sound film of en- 
tertainment and education value.”—-R. G. Kloeffler, Head of Department, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Ka. 

Film News has already made some suggestions to Mr. Kloeffler, invites inter- 

ested readers to communicate with him direct.—ED. 
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6th LC.R.E. WORKSHOP STRESSES A-V USE 
By Lem Petersen and William L. Rogers 


HE world’s first International Film 

Festival, which premiered just short 
of a million dollars worth of new motion 
pictures, climaxed the 6th annual Inter- 
national Workshop in Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation held at Green Lake (Wisc.) 
August 29 to September 5, under the 
sponsorship of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

Including all films shown through the 
week, total production costs represented 
were well over the million mark, point- 
ing to unprecedented interest and activ- 
ity in the field of the religious film; in- 
dicating the quality of such production; 
representing a unique achievement in 
adoption of audio-visual materials and 
techniques in the short span of only 
a few years. 

Among those regularly invited to the 
Green Lakes’ Workshop are represent- 
atives of national denominational boards, 
regional agencies of the denominations, 
state and city councils of churches, pro- 
fessional people in the field, interested 
producers and distributors, a few indi- 
viduals—not more than 300 in all, which 
number to date has been set as the 
maximum for full participation and ben- 
efit. Each year new films have been 
shown to the key religious leaders who 
attend from all parts of the country 
and abroad. This year’s organization 
of film showings into an international 
Festival is result of the large number 
offered by producers and distributors for 
whom the Workshop has increasingly 
become not simply a stage for presenta- 
tion of such materials as they have to 
offer, but a source of intelligent and 
authoritative criticism for planning new 
production. 

The Festival was staged over the La- 
bor Day weekend for the 295 members 
in attendance, and for citizens of sur- 
rounding communities. One evening’s 
session alone drew an audience of just 
under 700 persons. In four separate 


sessions—two for Films of the Bible; 
one each for Films on Missions and on 
Social Problems—six new productions 
were premiered. They were: 

Prejudice, the 16mm version of the 
Protestant Film Commission and B’nai 
Brith treatment of this problem in busi- 
ness and community relations; Fujita, 
Orphan in Japan, United Lutheran film 
of how a Japanese child grew to become 
a Christian minister; Inte the Good 
Ground, Presbyterian (U. S. A.) en- 
couragement to Bible study; Barabbas 
the Robber, British (J. Arthur Rank) 
study of the man released at the time 
Jesus was crucified; Return to Jerusalem 
and Ambassador for Christ, in the Ca- 
thedral Films’ series on the Apostle 
Paul. 

Other subjects of more or less recent 
release, not premiered but presented in 
the Festival, were: 

Picture in Your Mind (International 
Film Foundation); Answer for Anne 
(National Lutheran Council); I Am With 
You (Studio Films, Sweden); Creation 
According to Genesis (Film Chronicles 
Presentation by Herman Boxer). 

New films premiered during the week, 
though not within the Festival frame- 
work, included Out of the Dust (North- 
ern Baptist Convention); Like a- Mighty 
Army (United Lutheran Stewardship); 
and two J. Arthur Rank subjects not yet 
publicly released, i. e., Cain and Abel 
which relates the ancient Bible story 
to problems of modern living, and Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, experimental “sermon- 
film” of particular interest as an example 
of a stream-line technique designed to 
give the field the specialized material it 
needs quickly, and at less than the usual 
cost of a film. 

Nearly 75 hours of the workshop were 
allotted for group showings and evalua- 
tions. Afternoon and early evening 
hours were also given over to individual 
reviews. An elaborate setup in one 


Film producers meet at the Sixth 
International Workshop in Audio- 
Visual Education. Left to right: 
Alan Shilin, New York; John T. 
Coyle, Cathedral Films, Hollywood; 
Major R. Evans, Religious Films 
Ltd., London; and Paul Heard, 
Protestant Film Commission, New 
York and Hollywood. 


large room was made available with 8 
motion picture projectors—each with 3 
earphones and its own screen. Also 
provided were four slide and filmstrip 
projectors for convenient viewing of per- 
sonal-choice materials. Further and un- 
usual opportunity to see and hear a wide 
variety of available audio-visual aids 
was afforded by the display of the work- 
shop library, largest yet assembled for 
this kind of gathering, and including— 
to the value of some $40,000—nearly 
1,000 films, slide sets, filmstrips and 
transcripts, assembled from 85 separate 
sources. 

Busy background for the Festival was 
the workshop itself, the entire week of 
which was marked by tremendous in- 
terest and activity. 

At general evening assemblies, the 
following five experts and _ industrial 
leaders spoke on various important new 
phases of audio-visual: Prof. Paul H. 
Vieth, Yale University Divinity School; 
Charles H. Percy, Bell & Howell Co., 
Prof. Walter A. Wittich, University of 
Wisconsin; Prof. D. F. Fedderson, North- 
western University School of Speech; 
John M. Shaw, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

Some 30 work groups met mornings 
and afternoons. Typical were the five 
on utilization, four on administration, 
one on teaching use of audio-visuals in 
local church and community training 
classes. Skill groups in every phase of 


William L. Rogers’ work in this field goes 
back to 1934 and the Harmon Foundation where 
he was Church Film Associate. In 1940 at the 
request of the International Council, the Foun- 
dation made his time available to set up and 
become director of its visual aids department. 
When the Religious Films Association was organ- 
ized in 1942 Mr, Rogers served in both capacities; 
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of the RFA. 


is now full time executive secretary in 


Rev. Lemuel Petersen studied visual 
tion at Yale under Dr. 
considerable background of journalistic 
ence; has long been active in church affairs; 
joined the staff of the International Council in 
1947; is its Director of Public Relations. 


charge 
educa- 


has a 
experi- 


Paul Vieth; 
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Film Festival 


a. v. were held, including one on the 
“Visualization of Printed Materials,” 
and a much acclaimed one on script 
writing, taught by Alan Shilin, talented 
young producer. It was interesting and 
significant that many workshop mem- 
bers brought specific problems with them 
for discussion or translation into mate- 
rials. Miss Grace Storms, notably—sec- 
retary of children’s activities, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, Boston, Mass., 
worked on a filmstrip for the more than 
4,000 church schools of her denomination, 
for use with all age groups from Grade 
3 and up during January, February and 
March 1950. The strip, titled Living 
as a Christian, will tie in with the Lenten 
theme. 

Sessions on research for advanced 
workshop members (a new feature this 
year) summarized reports on some 75 
studies made in the fields of general 
education, industry and military service, 
with application to religious education. 
These were compiled and presented by 
Miss Helen Spaulding, I. C. R. E.’s asso- 
ciate director of research. More than 40 
members of this group volunteered to 
aid during the coming year in a project 
aimed to test the use of the films Preju- 
dice and Brotherhood of Man in changing 
attitudes toward other races and creeds. 


VARIED CONFERENCES 


There were many conferences of vari- 
ous kinds. Ten denominations called 
meetings, for instance, to more fully dis- 
cuss particular applications in the vari- 
ous church groups of matters discussed 
in the over-all sessions. There were con- 
ferences, for taking up their particular 
problems, of religious film producers who 
met with the Rev. Howard Tower, chair- 
man of the Committee on Audio-Visual 
and Radio Education of the I. C. R. E. 
They met also with a Review Board 
headed by Rev. S. Franklin Mack of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
to obtain critical reviews of their new 
productions; and at one gathering they 
discussed a set of minimum standards 
for audio-visual materials. These stand- 
ards are now being considered by an 
I. C. R. E. policy committee. 

Held along with the workshop also, 
was an important distributors’ conference 
of about 35 people operating film librar- 
ies. Under the chairmanship of William 
Rogers of Religious Film Association 
they spent considerable time on the im- 
portant question of ways to bring to the 
attention of the minister and other re- 
sponsible church people the fact that, 
even as commercial people, they had 
service to offer. Such recommendations 
Were put forward as that they work 
with local Councils of Churches in setting 
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ELIGIOUS affiliation in this 

country, according to the 1947 
(last) figures of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches’ year book, is ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Protestant ............ 43,635,058 


Roman Catholic ...... 24,402,124 
Polish National Cath. .. 250,000 
Greek Orthodox ...... 275,000 
Russian Orthodox ..... 300,000 
70,000 
100,000 

73,673,182 


Of the 200,000 to 250,000 churches, 
temples, mosques, synagogues, etc., 
thus represented, about 50,000 use 
16mm _ projectors. 


up regular previews; that they establish 
workshops once or twice a year on the 
technique and use of visual materials; 
that they further study the proper ap- 
proach to the church. It was recom- 
mended also, that there be a ratio of 20 
to 1 between the purchase and rental 
price of any film, a recommendation of 
interest to the entire 16mm film field. 
The figure suggested was arrived at 
after investigation and careful consider- 
ation, as being a fair one to the renter 
and at the same time one that will enable 
the library to make its costs on a film 
in shorter time. This will make for 
greater readiness to accept new and val- 
uable films as they come onto the mar- 
ket, along with greater ability to serve 
wider markets by purchase and circula- 
tion of more prints. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


That emphasis in the church is now 
on development of effective use was evi- 
denced by the agenda itself as by the 
activities and decisions of the Workshop. 
Clearly, the denominational boards of 
education now recognize that with all 
this development of materials the local 
church must learn to use the audio-visual 
method effectively. To this end, Dr. 
Wittich of the University of Wisconsin 
conferred with several professors on 
plans for using audio-visuals in college 
and seminary courses, and on the “how” 
of training ministerial and religious 
education students. Dr. Frank McKib- 
ben, Garrett Biblical Institute, was chair- 
man of the work group, which consisted 
of representatives from Yale University 
Divinity School, Boston University 


School of Theology, Wheaton College, 
Schauffler College, Drury College... 
A committee of national denominational 
children’s work directors planned the 


audio-visual aids for training, also, vaca- 
tion church school leaders and teachers. 
This committee meanwhile planned pro- 
motional materials for a proposed 50th 
anniversary celebration of Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools to be held in 1951. 

Two important I. C. R. E. meetings 
were those of the special Committee on 
Audio-Visual Policies (Dr. Paul H. Vieth, 
chairman); and the Committee on Audio- 
Visual and Radio Education. Reports of 
their discussions and actions will be made 
to the I. C. R. E. annual meeting next 
February at Columbus, Ohio. 

One of the most important projects to 
come out of the Workshop represents a 
recognition on the part of the leadership 
of the church and synagogue that will 
get right down to the heart of things 
and make for improved teaching. Cog- 
nizant of both the value and the short- 
comings of the average voluntary, un- 
trained teacher, representatives of 14 
denominations met with Paul F. Hard, 
executive secretary of the Protestant 
Film Commission, and Jamison Handy, 
president of the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, Detroit, to develope production out- 
lines for 10 teacher training filmstrips— 
first such audio-visuals to be produced 
interdenominationally. While showing 
how to become a better all-round teacher, 
these filmstrips will meanwhile teach 
utilization of visual materials in the 
program. Jam Handy will produce shoot- 
ing scripts and carry out at least part 
of the production with the Protestant 
Film Commission. Based on material 
originating in a production conference 
that took place in Philadelphia last No- 
vember, outlines have been completed 
already. Work on them is to start almost 
immediately and the initial five are ex- 
pected to be ready by the first of next 
year (1950). 

Among many interesting facts brought 
out by the workshop, most startling and 
significant perhaps concerns national di- 
rectors of visual education. No denomi- 
national board had one in 1944, when the 
First International Workshop in Visual 
Education was held. Among those since 
appointed are: Rev. Howard E. Tower, 
Methodist; Rev. Orville L. Kuhn, United 
Presbyterian; Rev. Floyd E. Watt, Evan- 
gelical United Brethren; Rev. Earl Wa!- 
drup, Southern Baptist; Rev. George B. 
Ammon, United Lutheran; Rev. C. Rich- 
ard Dawson, Disciples of Christ. It was 
also pointed out that many denomina- 
tional and interdenominational groups on 
regional and local levels have also ap- 
pointed directors. 

Attendance was from 32 States, the 
District of Columbia, Canada, England, 
Sweden, Mexico, India, Japan, China, 
Africa. Altogether, 32 denominations 
were represented. Miss Pearl Rosser, 
director of audio-visual and radio educa- 
tion for the I. C. R. E., was director of 
the workshop. 
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COUNCILS e FORUMS ec SOCIETIES 


Editor, NANCY EDWARDS 


NEW FILM SOCIETIES 


NNOUNCING the formation of the 

Seattle Film Society, Mrs. Grace 
Thomas Stevenson, chairman, defines the 
dividing line of interest between the 
film council and the film society. 

“Film council members are not pri- 
marily interested in the film as enter- 
tainment or as an art. Their chief 
interest is in the informational, training 
or documentary film, in the film as a 
tool and the best uses of that tool. 

“Your term ‘students of the film’ more 
accurately describes the film society 
member. We hope through our pro- 
grams to present film classics, both do- 
mestic and foreign, to discuss these and 
find out what has made them classics; 
to show the best in documentaries, to 
make people conscious of directors and 
producers, authors of narration, musi- 
cians, all the great names responsible 
for outstanding films in all fields. 

“We will also schedule art and experi- 
mental films which people would have 
no opportunicy to see otherwise. The 
ultimate aim, of course, being to raise 
the general level of film appreciation 
and develop a_ discriminating film 
audience.” 


COLUMBIA (MO.) COUNCIL 


Robert de Kieffer, Assistant to the 
Dean of Instruction and Librarian at 
Stephens College, in a recent letter to 
us reported a fine instance of a college 
inspiring without bossing a local film 
council. Speaking of the 1948 formation 
of the Columbia, Missouri, council, he 
wrote: 

“Due to the fact that Columbia is a 
college town containing three institu- 
tions, it was decided by all of us that 
the Columbia Film Council should, at 
least for the first year, be controlled 
and run by local citizens rather than 
by having its officers drawn from the 
institutions. It was felt that in this 
way the city of Columbia would feel that 
this activity was their own rather than 
an educational-sponsored organization.” 

Mr. de Kieffer noted further that the 
initiators of the local branch of the film 
council movement realized the value of 
“pegging” individual meetings to a spe- 
cific organization. That approach, as 
he pointed out, insured greater effective- 
ness. Expecting perhaps 30 or 40 per- 
sons at meetings, 150 to 200 attended, 
he added. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RECOGNITION 


W om from several colleges and uni- 
versities reporting the start “of our 
second annual film series” indicates the 
increasing tempo with which film is 
catching on in the academic precincts. 


COLUMBIA (N.Y.C.) 


The Film Society that is an activity 
of Columbia University Educational 
Films approaches the Museum of Modern 
Art’s regular film series for scope and 
frequency. Unlike most film societies 
that meet monthly, Columbia’s has sched- 
uled a program for nearly every week 
during the academic year. Membership 
of $10 for the academic year in addition 
to film showings includes use of the 
society’s lending library, a discount on 
the rental for personal use of films in 
the society’s library, receipt of all the 
society’s publications as well as other 
privileges. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

After a successful film season this 
year from February to May, more than 
100 students and faculty members at 
Boston University will again attend a 
weekly series of film showings. Fifteen 
weekly screenings are available for the 
Boston University Film Society mem- 
bership fee of $1.20. The film program, 
offered as a service, includes such cate- 
gories as Film and Contemporary Life, 
Legend and Fantasy, The Talkies and 
Chaplin Comedies, foreign films. 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 

Another film society with academic 
support gets under way this fall. Spon- 
sored by Sarah Lawrence College, the 
Westchester Film Society plans six 
meetings from October through April. 
According to Mrs. Julien Bryan who is 
a co-director along with Mrs. Cameron 
Moseley, meetings will be from an hour 
and a half to two hours long. A mem- 
bership fee ci $5.00 covers the six 
meetings and allows one guest for any 
of the six. 


MEETING OF CHICAGO FILM COUNCIL 


THE first interim meeting of the 

Chicago Film Council, held at the 
Central YMCA, set the wheels rolling 
for the Fall and Winter season. Present 
were: Mr. Lauren Healy, EBF, chairman 
of the interim committee; William Kruse 
of W. Kruse & Associates; Eric Bender; 
Margot Hughes, EBF; Harry McCarty, 
Actors Company; Aaron Aronin, Jewish 
Labor Organization; Donald Canar, 
YMCA Adult Education Director; Evas- 
tine Lust, Audio-Visual Dept. of North- 
western University; R. T. Van Niman, 
Motiograph Inc.; George Weiland, Asso- 
ciation Films; Mrs. Glen Burch; Glen 
Burch, Executive Secretary of the Film 
Council of America; Mrs. D. Chesser, 
National Chairman of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Helaine Levin, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement; and visitors 
from the Summit (New Jersey) Film 
Council. 

Mr. Burch reported that the main 
branch of the Chicago Public Library 
has agreed to cooperate with the Chicago 
Film Council in setting up a Film In- 
formation Center as of September, 1949. 
In order to service the public adequately 
a survey is now being made by his com- 
mittee among 800 colleges and universi- 
ties (including Barber and Veterinarian 
colleges), commercial distributors, labor 
organizations, industry, community and 


social agencies. Information on subjects, 
sources, rentals and availability will then 
be forthcoming. 

The Program committee under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Chesser submitted 
plans for evening film programs and 
film-forums once monthly beginning Oc- 
tober, 1949, around topics of special 
interest such as: Housing, Racial Minori- 
ties, Youth, Labor-Management, and of 
general interest such as: Atomic Energy 
and Television. Since successful film 
programs are based on the needs of the 
community, representatives of the vari- 
ous community groups and organizations 
will participate with the Chicago Film 
Council members in the planning of each 
program. 

In addition to the discussion arising 
from the subject matter of the film the 
audience will also evaluate the technical 
aspects of the film and its constructive 
treatment of the problem. The Chicago 
Film Council’s objectives of increasing 
the constructive use of films among addi- 
tional community groups and of offering 
its assistance in the organization of film 
programs are still basic. At the next 
meeting of the Program Committee 
further details will be worked out. 

From the standpoint of plans and ac- 
tion the coming season of the Chicago 
Film Council promises to be dynamic. 

HELAINE S. LEVIN 
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OUT THE VALLE 


WITH the tremendous goal of bringing 

movies to every shut-in of the com- 
munity—to the crippled, the aged, the 
sick youngster; the ill of any faith, so- 
cial condition of color—the St. Louis 
Volunteer Film Association was formed 
ten years ago. From that day to this 
there have been no boundaries to its 
service, no questions as to eligibility, 
beyond the sole stipulation that the shut- 
in to be served, not just any kind of 
movie, but the right kind. Of course, this 
plan must have the approval of the 
attending physician. 

Originally, to accomplish its purpose, 
the Association had two films, one pro- 
jector, no money, 59 very enthusiastic 
members. 


Today that initial small group has . 


grown to 269, with 326 sustaining mem- 
bers. Its assets add up to over $7,000 
(including 10-projectors and 6-screens). 
Last year its volunteers unreeled nearly 
700-miles of film to shut-in audiences. 

All this, and more, has been achieved 
first through the personal efforts, then 
the example of a handicapped girl, Mar- 
jorie Lang. Herself a shut-in, Miss Lang 
organized and directed this movement 
until her death last year. 

It was while in her third year at 
Washington University medical school 
curable illness through which she grad- 
ually lost the use of her body and was 
forced to a wheelchair existence. Life 
had almost stepped for her when, in 
1939, a friend—Susan Barnes—brought 
along a projector and some travel film 
on one of her weekly visits. Before the 
film had completed its run the St. Louis 
Volunteer Film Association had been 
born in the mind of Marjorie Lang. 


Susan Barnes, an occupational thera- 
pist by profession, wholeheartedly 
agreed that the idea could be made to 
work. Both saw the possibilities. So did 
those early volunteers who learned to 
serve as projectionists and who put in 
a great deal of time and hard work with- 
out reward other than the satisfaction 
of knowing they were serving the sick, 
perhaps helping them along the path to 
recovery. 

Growth was slow in the beginning. 
That first projector and those two first 
films worked every available minute of 
volunteers’ evenings. Gradually, how- 
ever, the public became aware of the ac- 
tivity. Industrial firms came forward 
with films. These together with contri- 
butions from the public helped establish 
and stock a film library. Other assis- 
tance provided additional projectors .. . 
Today the Association has committees 
for bookings, previews, scheduling. It 
has operators, equipment, a training pro- 
gram, membership, finance, publicity, 
the counsel and cooperation of physi- 
cians, occupational therapists, nurses, 
workers in medical and social agencies. 
. . - But in those early days, with Mar- 
jorie Lang and Susan Barnes at the 
helm, its band of volunteers lugged pro- 
jectors and films through all sorts of 
weather to all sorts of homes; repaired 
and catalogued films on their own; soli- 
cited films personally. 

It is an interesting fact, noted by Mar- 
jorie Lang herself, that publicity at first 
had to be very limited for fear it would 
bring more requests than they could 
serve, due to the limited crew of oper- 
ators, equipment and film. By the end of 
the first year, however, their purpose 
was so far understood that they had 


“AARORIE LANG lived just long enough 
to know herself voted as St. Louis’ 
Woman of Achievement last year." . . . But 
her great work goes onward through The St. 


Louis Volunteer Film Association. 


staged 436 shows for home and hospital 
patients. During this time their crew 
had increased from 2 to 40. This, because 
the founders and early workers based 
their efforts on knowledge of patients as 
well as films, and because they consulted 
with the Social Planning Council of St. 
Louis, the Chamber of Commerce, a phy- 
sician adviser (Miss Lang’s own doctor, 
Frederick A. Jostes of Barnes Hospital). 
As result, The Volunteer Film Associa- 
tion is now recognized as having thera- 
peutic value, particularly for such ill per- 
sons as require mental stimulus for re- 
covery. The attending physician in each 
case is consulted, incidentally, on the 
type of movie his patient should see; and 
patients range in age from 6 to 96, run 
the gamut of physical and mental diffi- 
culties. A particularly gratifying activ- 
ity is the program conduced regularly 
each week at the City Hospital, where 
movies are shown by projection on the 
ceiling to the unfortunate little one-in 
the iron lung, as in the ordinary way to 
the youngsters with “just measles”. 

Marjorie Lang lived just long enough 
to know hereself voted as St. Louis’ 
Woman of Achievement last year, then 
death crossed her name from her own 
register of volunteer workers. But the 
great work itself goes on, increasing in 
scope and importance, as a fitting me- 
morial to the courageous young woman 
who, out of the gathering darkness of 
her own Valley of the Shadow, radiated 
light and life for others. 

“When I see what the program has 
meant here,” Marjorie said before her 
death, “I cannot be satisfied until it is 
nation-wide. We have only scratched 
the surface . . . Surely our plan can be 
adapted to the needs of the bedridden 
in homes and hospitals everywhere. All 
that is needed is the urge to help the 
unfortunate, and the energy to start the 
program rolling on a community basis.” 

C.M.J. 


M's SUSAN BARNES, co-founder of the St. Louis 
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Volunteer Film Association, is in charge of its affairs, can be contacted through 
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- HE theater world’s interpretation of 

the term “projection” is completely 
apart from the film world’s meaning, to 
throw an image on a screen. In drama, 
dance and music the artist’s ability to 
“project” is his ability to establish a sort 
of rapport between himself and his audi- 
ence, an empathy that makes them feel 
the thing he is doing, to participate. It 
is a quality completely apart from tech- 
nique, for the most flawless technique is 
lifeless without it. 

In recent years most public libraries 
have realized the need to project them— 
selves into the community and have made 
attempts to do so: attempts varying from 
the feeble and sporadic to the fulsome 
and spectacular. They have seen that it 
is not enough to have well stocked 
shelves of intelligently chosen books ad- 
ministered by a highly trained staff. A 
tax-supported institution cannot become 
merely the custodian of the people’s 
property. It must make that property 
work for the community. Hence the 
efforts to project this admirable and 
orderly -institution into the busy life of 
its owners. 

Not in any case were public library 
film collections begun for this reason. 
They were sober attempts—extremely 
sober, considering the cost of their ad- 
ministration—to give a more complete 
service, since all forms of communica- 
tion are welcome in the spread of knowl- 
edge. But film collections did project the 
public libraries which established them, 
as almost no other service they have 
ever offered. It is still a rather fabulous 
thing that you can go down to your 
library and carry home several reels of 
beautiful, thoughtful, provocative film to 
show our church, youth group, engineer- 
ing society. ... 

Even the bonanza of free films doesn’t 
always reach all the groups you want to 
interest. In Seattle many of our film bor- 
rowers are business men, but until re- 
cently they thought of the public library 
film collection as a source of entertain- 
ment for their friends, or of program 
material for church or service club. Some 
used films in their training and informa- 
tion programs. But they did not come to 
PAGE 8 


GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON, Adult Education Dept. 
head since 1945, has been 22 years in Seattle. First 
jobs, in Kentucky mountain schools; in Indiana, Cali- 
fornia, Washington libraries. Was wartime personnel 
head in San Francisco shipyard. Is proud of being a 
grandmother. 


us for them, and we would have had 
very little to offer, if they had. What’s 
more, if we were going to develop a col- 
lection in this field, we needed the help 
of these men in choosing films to fit 
their needs. 

To draw attention to what we were 
trying to do, an all day film showing for 
business and industry was decided upon: 
and here too we needed the help of the 


THE SEATTLE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Population: 470,000 
Annual Library 
$1.50 per capita. 
per capita 
Film Service Started: October/46 
1949 Film Budget: $2800 
Films Owned: 200 
Bookings, annual: app. 7,750; esti- 
mated audience: 280,883 
Staff: Two professional librarians 
and three clerks contribute 
efforts. Full time: averages three 
people. 


Expenditures: 


business man in selection of films for 
the show. So—in accordance with the old 
saw, when in doubt appoint a committee, 
we did . . . and it wasn’t just a front. 
These on it worked, from November until 
March. To look at auditoriums, to screen 
prints on short notice, they left their 
very busy offices. They loaned their cars 
for hauling equipment. They provided 
clerical help, and manpower, and good 
advice and moral support. There are two 
wonderful things about working in a 
public library: you meet such nice peo- 
ple, and they do such nice things for you. 

The committee was a representative 
one, consisting of the vice-president of 
our largest bank, the training director 
of our largest department store, the staff 
analyist of the Boeing Airplane Co., the 
educational director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the president of the Seattle. 
Chapter of the National Office Managers’ 
Association, the Washington State rep- 
resentative of U. S. Steel who is also 
president of the Puget Sound Council of 


Engineers, and the heads of the library’s 
Technology and Business Departments. 
All contributed a great deal of labor, as 
well as prestige. 

The program was broken down into 
four showings: two for the morning, two 
for the afternoon. Categories were: 
Technical Training; Job Supervision and 
Safety; Public Relations; Human Rela- 
tions. Each group of films was introduced 
by a member of the committee, with suit- 
able commentary. 


The library has probably never done 
any one thing that attracted more atten- 
tion than this film show for business and 
industry. 

The Chamber of Commerce mailed the 
program to its entire iist of 5,000; and, 
since that last week of February when 
it went into the mails, not a day has 
gone by that we have not had some re- 
sponse. We have also had about 25-films 
deposited in our collection as an immedi- 
ate result. Individuals and firms which 
we had never before reached, have come 
to us for films and have apprised us, in 
turn, of industrial and training films that 
we did not know. We were at the time 
already working on a catalog of all the 
films available in Seattle. Through this 
show we ferretted out many more than 
we might never have located. 


Audience was about 350, practically all 
men representing most of the larger 
businesses and industries in the city. 

The goodwill of any institution is in- 
tangible, compounded of many things. 
It is a live thing which demands con- 
stant renewal of life through continuous 
reaffirmation of that institution’s willing- 
ness and ability to render service. This 
service does not need to be as spectacular 
a thing as an all-day film show; but often 
the spectacular event serves to point up 
or accentuate those services which are 
the backbone of an institution and are 
sometimes taken for granted. If in the 
process, you can draw in people from the 
community to help, you give them a 
proprietary interest in your institution 
have secured new friends, and—every- 
which they have not had before, you 
body wins. 
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PREJUDICE 


(HE judicious way of handling 4 problem is (i), to define what the problem is; 

(2), find the causes of it; (3), work out the solution. That is precisely the manner 
in which the Protestant Film Commission, and the Anti-Defamation Committee of 
the B’nai B’rith, have together tackled the grave problem of anti-semitism in Amer- 
ica, a sociological blackmark on America’s record, there can be no doubt. I think 
we can be quite reassured that the Protestant churches have seen fit to make war 
upon this defect in all of our characters . . . The story of Prejudice opens with a 
typical American, “a nice guy”, Joe Hanson. With his family he is happily moving 
to a new town where he has found a home and has hopes for enlarging his career 
in a new firm. We first hear the overtones of the tragedy in the situation when 
his wife, also a very nice person, is pleased that the home is in a “nice” neighbor- 
hood: none of those foreigners in dangerous proximity. At work Joe Hanson finds 
his assistant an extremely amiable man about his own age (Al Green), who happens 
to be his next door neighbor also. As they ride home together Al Green informs our 
hero that he is Jewish. Joe professes indifference, but from his attitude we suspect 
there is some sort of block in his emotional makeup . . . As the plot moves along, 
Joe becomes oppressed by worries about his success, by debts the new home has 
entailed, by general fatigue. He looks for a scapegoat, unfortunately picks his friend 
Al, and becomes very jealous of him. The friendship is strained and finally, Joe 
betrays Al to the boss. When Al gets the news he instinctively knows the reason for 
it. Joe realizes his own guilt all the more since the people he cares about think he 
is innocent. The climax is at the end when Joe decides to intercede for his friend . . . 
Our only criticism of the film is that it might have been even better. In the first 
half the action drags now and then. There are little subplots which are never quite 
tied in, as when the Hanson’s son is accused of being a dumb Swede. These are 
small points, however. The great virtue of Prejudice is its realistic approach. The 
situation is extremely real and probable. The audience can identify with Joe, can 
suffer with him through his moral growth. There is great plausibility in the plot: 
one never feels the whole situation is simply cooked up. Through flashbacks into 
Joe’s youth we see where the poisonous seeds were sown and realize that his attitude, 
while certainly not justifiable, is explainable. Finally, the picture is dramatically 
sound, the acting on a high level. The music is especially helpful and the audience 
is forcefully pulled into the situation. I think this a very fine religious picture in 
that few Americans could see it without being changed—for the better. Recommended 
for all over 15 years of age. 


58-mins. Rental, $12; from Religious Film Association, 45 Astor Place, N. Y. 3 


ONE GOD 


ANOTHER way to fight religious preju- 

dice is to propagate knowledge and 
understanding. This has been accomp- 
lished most successfully by (Nicholas) 
Farkas Films in One God, based on 
Florence Mary Fitch’s effective book of 
the same title,. published a few years 
ago ...In the cinematic treatment of 
the three major religious groups in 


Scenes from ONE GOD depicting ceremonies of con 


faith 


America (Protestant, Catholic, Jewish), 
the emphasis is not on difference of be- 
lief but on difference of worship. Al- 
though the knowledge one gains from 
a film as a sociological document is im- 
portant, the emotional effect is by no 
means to be overlooked. The understand- 
ing shown not only in the commentary 
by Mary Finley but also in the splendid 


Films for the CHURCH 


By DR. ROBERT M. PERRY 
Assn’t Prof. Religious Education, New York University 


reading of it by Mrs. Farkas gives the 
audience a friendly feeling toward all 
three faiths ... The film opens on a 
Jewish home at the beginning of the 
Sabbath, when the mother lights the can- 
dles and the father breaks and blesses 
the bread. Immediately there is a subtle 
sense of warmth and reality which, 
though never made explicit, is neverthe- 
less present. We go to the synagogue 
then and learn the explanations of vari- 
ous symbols of worship. A Bar Mitzvah 
ceremony is shown; also the confirmation 
of both girls and boys in the Reformed 
Temple. I was interested to see the prom- 
inence of the American flag along with 
the Torah. 

The Roman Catholic section begins 
with a beautiful picture of a woman 
praying with her rosary. Then comes 
pictorial treatment of various sacraments 
—hbaptism, penance, Mass, confirmation; 
also a glimpse of the Eastern Orthodox 
ceremony with its slight difference in 
manner. In the Protestant branch of 
Christianity the Episcopalian church is 
used to show the liturgic element, a 
Quaker Meeting for the more informal 
way of worship. It was interesting to see 
the respect shown to the young boy who 
speaks: all people regardless of age are 
respected for their thoughts among the 
Friends. As a middle way a Congrega- 
tional church was chosen, with its em- 
phasis on the English language, author- 
ity of the Bible, and the original prayer. 
There is the complete immersion in a 
Baptist church, also a confirmation in a 
Lutheran. The Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated, and a number of quick views of 
preachers in their pulpits given... At 
this point the film seems to start over 
again, with a calendar of the three faiths. 
In the Jewish there is explanation of 
Rosh Hashonah, Yom Kippur, the Succoth 
harvest festival, the Chanukah lighting 
of the Menorah. The Sedar celebration 
at Passover with its symbols of freedom 
is very impressive. For the Christian 
way we see a creche at Christmas, Lenten 

(Continued on Page 13) 


firmation, at thirteen, in the Jewish tradition . . . baptism, in the Protestant 
. » « confirmation in the Catholic custom . 
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Television 


and Film 


AGRICULTURE 


HESTER Lindstrom, Motion Picture 
Service chief of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, announces that four of 
the department’s films have been cleared 
for television use. These are: Men Who 
Grow Cotton, Harvests For Tomorrow, 
It’s No Picnic and Mr. Stuart Answers 
The Question. 

The entire library was withdrawn 
from television projection use last Jan- 
uary pending clarification of clearances. 
Film News (March) carried the story of 
this action and the reasons necessitating 
it. Clearances are proceeding as fast as 
possible and will be announced at inter- 
vals, Mr. Lindstrom stated. 


H°Y to shear a sheep and how to iron 
a shirt in four minutes will be 
among the topics dealt with in a series 
of one-reel “how-to-do-it” movies 
planned by the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. These films may be 
made available for television use and 
will be widely shown by county agents. 


UNITED NATIONS 


E U.N. plans to make, for world- 
wide use, kinescope recordings of 
vital speeches, committee meetings and 
other newsbreaks, according to an offi- 
cial in charge of TV facilities and plans. 
The World Health Organization, he 
stated, is the first group which asked 
for—and received—permission to use a 
kinescope recording of U.N. meetings 
concerned with WHO. The entire meet- 
ing of the Political Committee on Pale- 
stine also was recorded by the kinescope 
and may be released in the future. “Mul- 
ti-lingual dubbings are no problem to 
us,” the official said, “since we have on 
tap the world’s finest interpreters, and 
most of our recordings are made simul- 
taneously in five languages. We thus 
have a ready-made sound-track.” 


1471 TITLES 


FOR RENTAL 
MANY FOR SALE 


SEND TODAY for new 
56 page CATALOG 
Please state school or organization. 


International Film Bureau, inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 
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MUSIC 
As’ part of a long-range plan to estab- 
lish a television music library of 
250 reels of the world’s most popular 
music classics performed by leading 
American and European orchestras, 
Samuel Bronston and a production crew 
are now in Rome working on a second 
group of 20-reels. An independent mo- 
tion picture producer formerly associat- 
ed with United Artists and Columbia 
Pictures, Mr. Bronston made a brief trip 
to New York after completing the first 
20-reels. At that time he stated that 
negotiations with two major video net- 
works to handle the entire television 
music library were being concluded; that 
the films will later be released for thea- 
trical and 16mm distribution. 

From the Cine Citta Studios (Rome) 
Mr. Bronston plans to take his produc- 
tion crew, consisting of Ben Berk, Je- 
rome Cappi and Hugo Grimaldi, to var- 
ious other European cities to record lead- 
ing orchestras. The first reels featured 
the 100-piece Santa Cicilia Orchestra 
under the direction of Jacques Rachmilo- 
vich. e 


Milton and Jesse Stern of United Tele- 
film, New York, were among the first 
U. S. producers to make musical films 
jointly with the Italians; have four un- 
usual symphonic shorts. (See Previews 
next issue). 


CHILDREN 

LEVISION movies for children, 

combining both kid appeal and in- 
trinsic value, is a wide-open field, ac- 
cording to John Flory, New York docu- 
mentary film producer and chairman of 
the television research committee of the 
Screen Directors Guild. Mr. Flory made 
this statement at the Third Conference 
of the United Parents Associations of 
New York City on “Children’s Films for 
Children.” 
HOW TRUE? 
SPEAKING, at a dinner meeting of the 

National Television Film Council in 
New York recently, Norman Livingston 
—Director of Commercial Operations for 
Stations WOR and WOR-TV—defined a 
television set as “an instrument which 
makes you sit at home in your living 
room and watch the feature picture you 
walked out on, seven or eight years 
ago.” He called for improvement in prod- 
uct and in the use of films for the tele- 
vision medium, 


Fuss for Industry, Inc., has created a 
separate TV department which will 
be supervised by Hylan Chesler, presi- 
dent of the firm. Newly set-up sound 
stage facilities will be used for produc- 
tion of package television films and com- 
mercials. Also available for TV filmings 
will be the 16mm facilities formerly 
utilized only for industrial movies. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


MEXICO 


[SEE new television films dealing 
with Mexico have been released by 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc. Two 18-min. 
films in the series— There Were Two 
Doctors and The Road For San Pablo— 
present the effect of modern progress up- 
on the traditional peasant life of the 
country. The former, a documentary on 
the hardships facing science in its com- 
bat with ignorance, portrays rural com- 
munities as they actually exist today. 
The latter tells what happened to a typ- 
ical farmer when a road was built across 
his land. Third film in the series (15- 
mins.) is The Jungle Idol. Laid in Yuca- 
tan, the picture shows a chicle collector 
hunting for new trees. In the search, the 
collector finds a temple hidden for cen- 
turies in the thick jungle growth. 
These films are also available for 


’ group and classroom use. 


e 

RRY Fairbanks is finding it easier 

to produce television films on limited 
budgets in his Mexico City studios. Fair- 
banks, whose new video series Paradise 
Island (26 new 15-minute musicals) was 
recently released, has also had a produc- 
tion group in Mexico at work for nearly 
a year filming material for three other 
series. 


T-V BROADCAST UNIT . 


New that RCA is marketing its com- 

plete 500-watt television broadcast 
station, basic TV facilities are available 
for the nation’s smaller communities, ac- 
cording to T. A. Smith of the firm’s En- 
gineering Products Department. The 
new equipment, unveiled at the 1949 ex- 
position of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, has film facilities consist- 
ing of a TP-16B projector, a multiplexer, 
slide projector and a film camera chain. 
The film room is laid out to provide for 
future expansion. 

In communities where no live network 
service is available, Mr. Smith explained, 
it is possible to use kinephoto transcrip- 
tions as the backbone of television serv- 
ice. He pointed out that such films are 
not readily available from the major net- 
works. 

The unit will sell for approximately 
$70,000 to $85,000 (depending on in- 
stallation requirements). 


SITTING RIGHT 


How to gain grace and poise 
through correct posture. 9 min., 
3d., b&w or color. Free film & 
filmstrip literature on request. 


FLORY FILMS, INC., 
303 East 7lst Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Oficial Film Biography 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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The 
ROOSEVELT STORY 


Ix their own way and meaning the Roosevelt years are as 
important in the development of these United States as are the Wash- 
ington or Lincoln periods. To understand any of the three is to presuppose 
some knowledge of the men who, according to your view of history and 
politics, made those eras what they were, or were made by them. The 
Roosevelt Story is thus an important document in that it not simply 
chronicles the teeming events in this country and abroad since the tum 
of the century, but permits of an intimacy with its protagonists as 
— not just names in a textbook. To see this film is to be struck hard 

y the humanness of history, as of this country’s longest-in-office presi- 
dent. Viewing it, we were excited and moved not only by its terrific 
happenings but by the maturing and ageing process that went on before 
our eyes as Nature and not the makeup man etched the thoughts, 
strivings, struggles, triumphs, days and years of a man’s life and genera- 
tion into his face. That a great romantic drama can be made ‘by stringing 
newsreel material together has been proven here, and the proof shou 


‘open the way to further effort in this important direction . . . Future 


producers should note, in this connection, that it is the kind and quali 
of narration, not just excellent selection from millions of feet of newsreel, 
that makes this film what it is. Exactly our meaning we will leave it to 
the viewer to discover, as discussion in this connection will vitiate the 
effectiveness of its surprising, stimulating character . . . Teachers have 
already acclaimed The Roosevelt Story as a live, immediate, individual 
experience. It is almost needless to point out that its nostalgic qualities 
give it tremendous appeal also for adults who were part of it all. Some 
very old sequences, quick and flickering, long pre-dating the screen’s 
present technical and vocal abilities, are fascinating for those interested - 
in motion picture development, as in political and sociological. Teachers 
of English, writing and rhetoric must er be — to its producers 
for presenting against their proper backdrops of time and event those 
excerpts from his most important addresses which in themselves assure 
Mr. Roosevelt a place among the great of our time . . . In its somewhat 
impassioned finale this film implies that Mr. Roosevelt was personally 
if not solely responsible for what we have today at Lake Success. When 
he plugs for Al Smith at San Francisco in 1920 it is not made clear why 
his championship is noteworthy; nor how he happened himself to emerge 
with the vice-presidential nomination. Mr. Truman, though seen oc- 
casionally, is not placed. Suchlike lack of detail or explanation ma’ 
perhaps be considered in the light of shortcoming. On the other reams § 
the length of the film as it now stands would indicate that greater detail 
was impossible and, as it stands, The Roosevelt Story is a very real 
contribution to the 16mm library of any educational system, film society 
or community group . . . In two distinct , an intermission is possible, 
even advisable; or, for schools, two distinct screenings. Part I is a | 
wonderful backward look on the domestic scene, up to the outbreak of 
World War II in Europe. Part II, as one would expect, is chiefly set on 
the international stage. Last but not least, it should be noted that it was 
winner, in 1947, of the Brussels Film Festival Award for “the picture 
that does the most for world peace and neighborliness.” 


80-mins. Produced by Tola Productions; Editorial Consultant, 
Elliott Roosevelt. A United Artists release, now distributed by 
Brandon Films Inc., 1700 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. Rental: $17.50 
per day; $35 where admission or subscription is charged — 
Subject to location approval. For lease rates, apply. Study 
Guide by Pulitzer Prize historian Allan Nevins. 
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MEDICAL FILM NEWS 


By LYNN STRATTON 


INSTITUTE MAPS WIDE PROGRAM 
TO COORDINATE MEDICAL FILMS 


T appears, happily, that the Medical profession finally 

has caught up with a 45-year-old forecast concerning its 
use of medical films. Belated recognition now is being given 
to the medical film by all branches of the medical and allied 
professions. It took the war to place this film field in its 
proper perspective, since the Armed Forces’ training films 
served to emphasize the great importance of the motion 
picture as an educational tool. 

Potentialities of the medical film thus have been fully 
recognized only within the past five years. However, a 1905 
issue of the conservative Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, in a report on a pioneering film effort, stated: “There 
can be no question that the hour is ripe for this innovation 
and that the immediate future will see its general intro- 
duction into our medical schools”. 


This interesting report was about 40 years too early, but 
apparently the “immediate future” has arrived. 

Last month attention was given to the programs of the 
American Medical Association and the American Public 
Health Association in medical and public health motion 
pictures. 


The Medical Film Institute of the American Association 
of Medical Colleges plans an even more extensive program. 
Basically, the Institute is an educational film agency designed 
expressly to service medicine and the allied fields, and to 
give impetus to medical film usage. Its functions are many. 


The American Medical Association’s latest list shows some 
40-odd sources of medical motion pictures. These range 
from hospitals and government agencies through pharma- 
ceutical and surgical supply houses. 


Up to this time there has been little or no effort to 
integrate these many production programs. One of the 
primary aims of the Institute is to supply that need. It will 
serve as a clearing house for all films on medical and health 
subjects. Much needless duplication of effort will be avoided. 

The Medical Film Institute occupies headquarters in the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Director is Dr. David S. 
Ruhe, formerly of the Communicable Disease Center, U.S. 
Public Health Service, in Atlanta, Georgia. A 12-man board 
of physicians and medical film specialists serves in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


Steps will be taken to coordinate all medical educational 
interests. The Institute will aid in the exchange of materials 
and information, and will provide assistance on basic film 
planning and production if requested. Liaison will be de- 
veloped between medical schools and film producing groups. 
Working closely with the Conference of Professors of Pre- 
ventive Medicine, the Institute will participate in the 
experimental project of integrating audio visual aids into 
the teaching curriculum. 


Methods and procedures for the critical appraisal of 
existing medical films are being studied and a sorely needed 
catalogue will be prepared. 

For the first time the many persons interested in medical 
films—physicians, nurses, scientists and individuals in allied 
fields—will be able to learn just what is going and what is 
available. Today the picture is confused. 
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A typical example is furnished by the American Cancer 
Society. This agency was interested in a film on cell growth. 
After a two-year search among governmental and voluntary 
health agencies, medical schools and other production 
sources, the result was the discovery of three outdated, silent 
films. None was usable—the newest was made in 1928. 


When the Institute cataloguing is completed and co- 
related with similar efforts by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American College of Surgeons, the National 
Film Board of Canada, the Academy International of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry, the National Film Society and the 
Scientific Film Association of Britain, a simple check list 
will be available. This development is long overdue. 


The Institute also will be an occasional producer of ex- 
perimental films. Now in the story board stage is a project 
in cooperation with Dr. Arnold Gesell, who was head of the 
former Yale Clinic of Child Development, for a film for 
medical school pediatric instruction. Another film on cancer 
research for the National Cancer Institute and the National 
Department of Health and Welfare of Canada currently is 
in production. The Institute is a co-producer with the 
National Film Board of Canada. 


Early attention will be given to several other projects. 
The information service will be further developed; research 
in film evaluation soon will get under way; and an effective 
system of distribution and preservation of medical films will 
be explored. 


The experience of the Institute also should enable it to 
serve groups not concerned primarily with formal medical 
education, such as general practice, medical specialties, nurs- 
ing, technical training, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and 
health education. 


Until the formation of the Institute there was not one 
non-commercial film agency to which organizations and 
individuals could turn for competent advice and assistance 
in their production problems. This function alone should 
justify its existence. 


Not yet six months old, the Institute already has made an 
impressive start. The staff has completed a review and ap- 
praisal of 70 professional medical films for the special pur- 
poses of the U.S. Information Service of the Department 
of State. Also, a survey of the audio visual programs, facili- 
ties and personnel of the U.S. Public Health Service is being 
drafted. These projects were undertaken in addition to the 
numerous activities previously mentioned. In brief, the 
Institute is seeking to bring all the loose ends of film pro- 
duction, distribution and information together—a big job 
and a laudable one. We can only hope that it will succeed. 


LYNN STRATTON, medical public relations consultant, has 
developed programs of interpretation for the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, American Cancer Society, Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, voluntary hospitals . . . edited "The 
Western Journal of Chiropody" . . . was specialist writer on 
medical and health subjects for California, Connecticut, Vir- 


ginia newspapers. 
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—— BROAD MENTAL 
HEALTH FILM 
PROGRAM STARTS 


HE broadest film program ever un- 

dertaken by any health organization 
or group of organizations will get under 
way later this month when the Mental 
Health Film Board contracts for pro- 
duction of the first three of seven films 
concerned with emotional problems. Cost 
of the seven films will total nearly 
$250,000. 

These funds represent contributions 
from the Mental Health Authorities of 
12 states and Puerto Rico to the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
for the making of films by the newly 
created Film Board. Participating are 
Michigan, Iowa, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, California, Maryland, Illinois, 
Delaware, Connecticut, Nevada, North 
and South Carolina. 

Robert Anderson is Film Officer and 
program executive. He came to his new 
position from the National Film Board 
of Canada for whom he produced the 
series on emotional disturbances “Feel- 
ing of Hostility”, “Feeling of Rejection”, 
and “Over-Dependency”. These films 
were sponsored jointly by the Canadian 
Film Board and the National Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare in cooper- 
ation with the Allan Memorial Institute 
of Psychiatry of McGill University. 


At present the program is directed 
by a nine-man board of prominent psy- 
chiatrists, physicians and psychologists, 
who are responsible for planning all 
scripts. Small groups of experts in the 
fields covered by the seven film subjects 
will serve as consultants. 


The Film Board will seek to evolve 
a master plan for films needed in mental 
health, and eventually will set up an 
evaluation project covering films already 
in existance in the general field. A Film 
Council also will be established to 
broaden operations and take into ac- 
count other related subjects, such as 
psychology, anthropolgy and sociology. 

Mental health has been defined as the 
ability to live with other people hap- 
pily, productively and acceptably. The 
psychiatrist possesses knowledge which 
can contribute to this state of well-be- 
ing, and through this film program will 
endeavor to demonstrate such informa- 
tion for the benefit of the general public. 


These documentary films will be pro- 
duced in 35 mm. and reduced to 16 mm. 
They will deal largely with attitudes 
and emotions, such as the parent-child 
relationship, for example. They will be 
slanted toward the general public, for, 
as Anderson pointed out, “Everybody 
is involved with personal problems, so 
we cannot very well limit them. They 
will find their own level”. 

It is anticipated that more funds will 
be made available next year when addi- 
tional states are expected to participate, 
and an even more extensive program 
will be developed. 
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... “they also serve 
who stand and wait”... 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


OMMUNITIES throughout the coun- 

try may be better equipped in time 
of disaster, when this new film has been 
shown to members of the medical pro- 
fession and groups interested in major 
disaster planning—first aid workers, 
civilian disaster organizations, and oth- 
ers ... The physician’s responsibility in 
the event of a major disaster is stressed, 
with emphasis on the importance of or- 
ganizing and supporting local emergency 
committees. Most effectively it shows 
that the physician has a major responsi- 
bility—the film opens dramatically with 
scenes from a train wreck, flood, fires, 
hurricanes and the like. It then calls 
attention to nearly twenty health and 
related services which would be required 
in time of disaster. These include not 
only medical and surgical aid for the 
injured, but such little recognized ser- 
vices as care of those persons who were 
ill before disaster struck. Others include 
nursing; restoration and maintenance of 
milk and food sanitation; safety of water 
supplies; provision for shelter; sewage 
and waste disposal; communicable disease 
control; maternal and child health emer- 
gency services; mental hygiene planning 
to prevent mass hysteria. .. . The pre- 
sentation is dramatic. Sound effects are 
good. However, after this big build up, 
the film urges the physician to act, but 
overlooks telling him how. It has been 
announced that They Also Serve is de- 
signed only as an introduction to the role 
of the civilian medical profession in 
peacetime and wartime disasters in this 
country, so probably a sequel may be ex- 
pected. It needs one, for it leaves the 
viewer with that “where do we go from 
here?” feeling. 


Preparation was under the direction 
of the Council on National Emergency 
Medical Service with the cooperation of 
the U.S. Army Pictorial Service, the 
U.S. Army Chemical Corps, the Navy 
Department, American National Red 
Cross, British Information Service, and 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


20 mins. Available upon request 
from the Committee on Motion 
Pictures, American Medical Assoc., 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 


United Nation Honors 
Jean Benoit-Levy 


Jean Benoit-Levy, director of La 
Maternelle, Ballerina, and other out- 
standing French motion pictures, author 
of “The Art of Motion Picture,” and 
Director of the Films and Visual In- 
formation since its inception two-and-a 
half years ago, has left the United Na- 
tions to resume his artistic career as a 
director of feature films. 


The announcement was publicly made 
at a testimonial luncheon at the Har- 
vard Club in New York given by the 
U. S. National Film Committee for 
the United Nations. Presiding was Mr. 
Carl E. Milliken, Chairman of the 
Committee. 


Speaking on behalf of the United 
Nations, Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Public Informa- 
tion highly praised Mr. Benoit-Levy for 
his personal qualities and leadership. 
As a record of solid achievement he 
pointed out that 19 films, dealing with 
divergent activities of the United Na- 
tions and its Specialized Agencies, had 
been produced since the UN Films Divi- 
sion was established early in 1946. A 
close liaison with newsreels and televi- 
sion had been maintained. An evergrow- 
ing film footage library was functioning 
to meet news requirements and those 
of independent producers in both the 
feature and documentary film fields. 


Mr. Cohen announced that Mr. Ben- 
oit-Levy had been appointed Adviser 


to the United Nations Department of. ~ 


Public Information in recognition of his 
accomplishments and contributions to 
the United Nations in the field of films. | 
A further honor, naming him Honorary 
Director, was bestowed on Mr. Benoit- 
Levy by the United Nations Film 
Board for his leading role in establish- 
ing the Board as a clearing house for 
film activities of the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies and for 
his substantial accomplishments on be- 
half of the Board as its Executive 
Director. 


NEXT MONTH; An exclusive interview; 
J. G. Lindstrom, new Film Section head. 


Well, At Least 
The Camera Isn’t Queasy 


B OUQUETS were awarded to medical 

photographers “with the steady 
hands and cast-iron stomachs” by 
George Green in a recent Boston Globe 
column, “The Camera Eye”. 


“The medical photographer works 
harder and under more acute conditions 
than any other type of photographer. 
He has to know just what the doctor 
is talking about and what he wants 
photographed and he has to make the 
shot right the first time because there 
usually isn’t a retake”, 
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WNJEARLY everyone is curious about 

what makes everybody else tick. 
When one has achieved more than ordi- 
nary prominence—or notoriety, as the 
case may be—this curiosity becomes 
very strong. Having passed the three- 
score mark I feel that a garrulous old 
age will excuse me for inflicting some 
reminiscences and ideas on the readers 
of FILM NEWS. 


From the first time I became aware 
of the mysterious man under a black 
cloth behind a box with a lens in it, and 
wondered wide-eyed at his attempts to 


make me “see the birdie”, I’ve been in- 
terested in photography. At a tender 
age I was even allowed inside the my- 
sterious dark room where the wet plates 
were prepared for the day’s professional 
work. Certainly I have a distinct re- 
membrance of my first camera, back at 
the turn of the century. 


That was in San Francisco, on whose 
Market Street was a store with the sen- 
tentious name of “The Emporium and 
Golden Rule Bazaar.” Nowadays it 
would have a shorter name and would 
be called a department store. My fond 
mother took me there to buy me a sailor 
suit, its most prominent and to me most 
annoying feature being the big bow-knot 
ribbon. I could hear the kids calling me 
“sissy” ... But this sailor suit purchase 
was profoundly and in quite another di- 
rection to influence my whole life. 


At this epochal time the late George 
Eastman, profiting by Mr. Barnum’s ap- 
praisal of the average I.Q. of the aver- 
age human, started an extensive adver- 


tising campaign, continuing to this day, 
to remind anyone prone to forget, that 
Kodak means pictures. In those days, 
lest the timid be too fearful to take the 
great step, the reassuring adage was 
constantly thrown at them: “You press 
the button, we do the rest.” The Em- 
porium and Golden Rule Bazaar, desir- 
ous of selling a lot of children’s sailor 
suits, advertised that a camera and roll 
of film would be given away with each 
suit! .. . So, with my sailor suit I re- 
ceived a No. 1 Brownie and a roll of 
daylight loading orthocromatic film. 
What largesse! And what a thrill—a 
camera all my own! 

On the following Sunday I went to 
San Francisco’s beautiful Golden Gate 
Park and snapped pictures—of the scen- 
ery, of my diminutive nieces, of every- 


Bernard R. 


FATHER BERNARD R. HUBBARD, S.J., Glacier Priest, author of Mush, You 

Malemutes and Cradle of Storms, world traveler and lecturer is no pioneer in 

j| Jesuit trail-blazing. He but follows in the steps of renowned Jesuits as Jogues 

and Brebeuf in 17th century Canada, Kino in California, Marquette and de Smet 

in mid-America. Where Jesuit Fathers Tosi and Robaut began Alaskan explor- 

ations in 1886 Father Hubbard continues with 20th century scientific knowledge 
and equipment. 


Hubbard, S.J. 


thing the six exposures would permit. 
Unfortunately for me, all six films came 
out perfectly and from that day on I can 
say of photography what the poet Burns 
said of poetry: 

“Thou source of all my bliss and all 

my woe, 

Thou foundst me poor at first and kept 

me so!” 

My sailor-suit Brownie was thus the 
start of what developed into my most 
serious hobby. To date I have taken 
many hundred thousands of still pictures 
all over the world. When lecturing and 
its educational advantages became my 
serious avocation I began taking motion 
pictures, have “shot” over a million feet 
of 35mm film—mostly in Alaska—and 
over a half million feet of color 16mm 
all over the world . . . While— 


‘ 


It All Began 


“not the first by whom the new is tried 

nor yet the last to lay the old aside” 
my transition from 35mm to 16mm film 
was slow and very deliberate. 

I used both the Professional Bell & 
Howell 35mm cameras in Alaska, where 
scenery and composition were my main 
objects, but changed to an Akeley when 
speed and alacrity were desirable. The 
bulk of my work was done with Eyemos, 
as most of my exploration in Alaska was 
under circumstances where weight was 
the most important element to be con- 
sidered. 

When color first began to be popular 
I tried 35mm Dufaycolor with reasonable 
success. The 16mm field was still too 
much in the experimental stage, both as 
regards film and cameras, and projectors 
suitable for large auditoria were few 
and far between. It took World War II 
to put 16mm into its right place in the 
sun, and the advances in color emulsions, 
cameras and projectors have been phe- 
nominal ever since. 

For color film I prefer Ansco to all 
others as I have had unvarying success 
with it even under very adverse condi- 
tions. Recently I completed a trip around 
the world for the purpose of photograph- 
ing all areas financed and staffed by my 
fellow Jesuits of the U.S... . Egypt, 
Palestine, Iraq, Ceylon, India, China, 
Japan, and the Trust Islands of the Pa- 
cific were all visited, I shot over 56,000- 
feet of Ansco color film and practically 
all of its was excellent in quality, and 
useable. It was asking a lot of any type 
of film, to be taken under all sorts of 
conditions of humidity, dust, heat, cold. 
Often too a considerable length of time 
elapsed between taking and processing; 
yet my Ansco Color held up perfectly. 
One batch in particualr was “lost” for 
a year before finally showing up in the 
United States. It had been exposed in 
tropics of Ceylon, yet even after a year 


With a Sailor Suit .. . 


it could be used with my other color 
shots of India and Ceylon, with very 
little noticeable difference in quality. 

I am associated more with Alaska than 
with any other, and I find this great ter- 
ritory a photgrapher’s paradise. Taking 
color motion pictures there is easier and 
more gratifying than in many other 
places on the globe. Film keeps well in 
the cold climate, and a great variety of 
subjects can be selected for experiment. 

The light in Alaska is deceiving at 
times and I often use a Norwood Direc- 
tor Exposure Meter when in doubt. In 
narrow fiords where the light has to sift 
down between narrow towering cliffs I 
have often used f1.4 in shooting some 


of my most spectacular ice falls. When 
flying around Mr. McKinley recently the 


air was so clear and the light so strong 
I used the diaphragm stop between f.11 
and f.16.—this at a sound speed expos- 
ure of about 1/50th of a second on color. 

The 16mm cameras I have used are 
many indeed. To me the Baby Mitchell 
16mm is without even a near equal when 
there is no consideration of weight and 
professional work is desired. The latest 
Cine Special is a superb prestige instru- 
ment which, with a set of Ektar lenses, 
is unique in its field. I used both a Bolex 
and a Bell & Howell 70DA in my trip 
around the world. Formerly, great 
stress was placed on imported camera 
and film and foreign lenses. Today not 
mere patriotism inclines me to feel that 
domestic cameras, film and lenses are 
the very best in the world. 

This summer I make my 23rd trip 
to Alaska in as many years. With me go 
15,000 feet of Ansco Color 16mm film 
and I expect to take the most spectacu- 
lar lecture films I have ever attemped— 
with a good, reliable American-make 
camera 
ture making. My main object in Alaska 
is to lecture to the G.I.’s scattered over 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


WHAT ABOUT SCREENS? 


‘THE effectiveness of any visual pro- 
gram is dependent upon the quality 
of the image or object we see. To obtain 
quality images many factors must be 
taken into consideration. At this time 
we shall confine ourselves to a few ob- 
vious practical details in film projection. 
Four basically important factors are: 
(1) the amount of light (lumen output) 
of the projector itself. This varies with 
each make, the design of its optical sys- 
tem and the lenses used; with wattage 
and voltage of the incandescent lamp, or 
type of carbon arc used. 
(2) the density of the film being pro- 
jected. 
(3) type of lens used (focal length and 
aperture, resolving power and contrast.) 
(4) size, reflective and brightness char- 
acteristics of the screen used. 

Each factor is a critical one and should 
be studied in detail. As this is impossible, 
however, in any one article, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to simple examinations of 
these four features, to determine what 
the user can do to improve projected 
image quality for himself or herself. 

(1) Light Output: The user of audio- 
visual equipment who is already a pro- 
jector owner is more or less restricted 
to what is on hand, a projector being a 
costly piece of equipment to replace. 
Wattage of the projector lamp can be 


increased, however, to step up light out- 


put somewhat. 

(2) Density of Prints: No control can 
be exercised by the user here, as this is 
a function of the laboratory — a reason 
why good laboratory work is so impor- 
tant. Prints produced by reputable labs 
come fairly close to accepted standards. 

(3) Lenses: Light output increase is 
possible through the use of newly de- 
signed lenses. Unfortunately these cannot 
be used on most projectors in use today, 
due to the special physical dimensions 
required to mount them. 

(4) Sereens: Inexpensive to replace, 
if a wrong one is being used, the screen 
factor is in the direct control of the 
user. It is important, therefore, that 
there be accurate knowledge of reflective 
and brightness characteristics for selec- 
tion of the screen best suited to your 
particular needs. 


‘SCREENS IN GENERAL 


Theoretically, a perfect screen surface 
is one that will reflect 100-percent of the 
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By BERNARD B. SPINDEL 


URING the war Mr. Spindel was in charge, at Fort Monmouth, of 
maintenance for the Army Pictorial Service of all 16mm and other 
audio-visual equipment. His practical experience in both civilian and 


army life 


light projected onto it, and will distri- 
bute this light evenly so it appears 
equally bright from any viewing angle. 
The substance closest to this theoreti- 
cally perfect surface is magnesium oxide 
with a reflectance factor of 98-percent. 
A screen surface of this type is not pos- 
sible at present, however, for technical 
reasons. For practical purposes, screens 
in use today are classed as directional 
(i.e., aluminum, and beaded) and diffu- 
sive (i.e., matte surfaces composed of 
fabrics, plastics, rubberized materials, or 
painted surfaces). Effectiveness of either 
type is dependent upon two qualities: 
reflectance, and brightness. 


Reflectance is the amount of light a 
screen refiects, compared with the amount 
it receives. In the case of aluminum this 
is 60-percent; for beaded it is 78-per- 
cent; for matte, 85-percent. 


Brightness efficiency depends upon the 
manner in which a surface distributes 
the light it receives: i.e., whether it will 
give uniform illumination at all viewing 
angles. Aluminum loses 92%-percent; 
beaded loses 88-percent; matte loses 11- 
percent, all when viewed progressively 
from center to 40-degrees. 


DIRECTIONAL SCREENS 

The aluminum screen has the highest 
brightness response, but only at limited 
angles. It also has the lowest reflectance 
response; and it is impossible to obtain 
any uniformity of illumination except 
at special angles. The use of this screen 
should be restricted exclusively to stereo- 
scopic projection with polarized light 
and to other specific use not normally 
encountered. 

The beaded screen is the most popular 
in use today. While its reflectance is 78- 
percent (compared with the aluminum 
screen’s 60-percent), its brightness char- 
acteristics resemble those of the alum- 
inum type, requiring special considera- 
tion with respect to viewing angles, 
as the beaded reflects the projected 
light back to its source. For accepted 
standards of brightness (5 to 20-foot 
lamberts) the limited viewing angle is 
15-degrees. For every one degree away 
from the projected axis, directional 
screens lose approximately 5-percent of 
light, when viewed from center to ap- 
proximately 20-degrees. A _ spectator 
seated at an angle of only 15-degrees 
from the center would see an uneven 


covers every phase of sound and motion picture work. 


picture: the side nearest him would be 
2%-times brighter than the far side, so 
critical is the angle in the directional 
screen. Therefore, and contrary to com- 
mon belief, its use should be restricted 
wherever possible, to special conditions 
where the spectators are located near 
the projector. In other words: 

Under special conditions — i.e., when 
the light output for a specific need is 
low — a beaded screen can provide more 
than five times the picture brightness ob- 
tainable from a matte screen with the 
same light source. This high brightness 
can be seen, however, only within a 
viewing angle of less than 15-degrees 
from the projection axis; which is the 
restricting feature of the beaded type. 


DIFFUSIVE (MATTE) TYPE 


The matte type screen has the highest 
reflectance factor (80-percent) and the 
best brightness characteristics, as it 
gives a more uniform picture over the 
entire screen area even to the extreme 
angle of 60-degrees. It is therefore used 
in all commercial theaters. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, the matte screen 
loses only 11-percent of light, which is 
negligible even to the most critical eye. 

There are many different types of 
matte screen, according to the material 
used in their manufacture: such as rub- 
ber coated fabrics, plastics, cottons, etc. 
Coated screens that have a sheen to their 
finish will produce a hot spot from the 
center to 4-degrees, which is undesir- 
able. Almost all matte types are accept- 
able, however. 


PROPER SCREEN USE 
AND MAINTENANCE 


It is not simply important to choose a 
good screen in the first place. It is 
equally if not more important to use 
that screen properly, and to maintain it. 
Avoiding purely technical points, here in 
condensed form are the rules for proper 
use and upkeep: 


1. For all screens: width should be 1/6 
the total distance from the first to the 
last row of seats. For the diffusive 
(matte) type: the first row should be 4 
minimum of 2-times the screen width. 
For the beaded screen it should be: 2%- 
screen widths. 

(Continued next Page) 
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TECHNICAL TALK (Continued) 


2. Aluminum screens should not be used 
except as stated above, for stereoscopic 
projection with polarized light. 

3. Beaded screens are for use where 
projector light is low (as stated). When 
used, the viewing angle should never be 
greater than 15-degrees for any specta- 
tor. 

4. For a beaded screen, projection level 
should be as close to eye level as pos- 
sible, never from a balcony or other high 
or low position. 

5. Beaded screens showing mottled pat- 
terns due to loss of beads should be re- 
placed. 

6. Any screen appearing dark as com- 
pared with a fresh piece of clean white 
paper should be replaced, as it is wast- 
ing up to half the amount of light. 


- 7. Sereens with a yellowish tinge should 


not be used, especially for color projec- 
tion. 

8. Screens exposed to air will turn dark 
rapidly. Cleaning should not be attempt- 


ed, however, without consulting the man- 
ufacturer’s recommendations for the spe- 
cific surface. 


For permanent installations as in audi- 
toria, a flat white paint containing syn- 
thetic binding agents (no oils) will 
furnish as good a diffusive screen surface 
on the wall as any commercially avail- 
able. 


It is advantageous to use the matte 
type screen whenever the light output of 
the projector is sufficient to permit its 
use. 


Available on request is a table of light 
requirements for common sizes of matte, 
also of beaded, screens. 


Above all, it should be recognized and 
remembered that the screen, though re- 
latively the least expensive item of pro- 
jection, yet can make all the difference 
between a showing that provides knowl- 
edge, entertainment, quality, stimulation, 
and one whose effect is chiefly that of 
eye and mind fatigue. 


NEA SURVEY SHOWS 
UPWARD A-V TREND 


HE use of audio-visual education in 

city school systems has shown a de- 
cided upward trend during the past ten 
years, according to a recent survey by 
the National Education Association. The 
study compared the ten year period of 
1938-1947, covering 1598 or almost half 
of all city school systems in cities of 
over 2500 population. 

In the period of 1947-1948-1949, 89% 
of the schools questioned were using 
audio-visual education, as against 37% 
in the 1937-1938 period. 

This trend would indicate that in all 
future school building the proportion of 
the school dollar going to equipment 
will be far larger than in the past. 

The National Education Association’s 
survey is confirmed by one made by the 
National School Service Institute. The 
Institute studied the years 1939-1940 
against 1945-1946, comparing expense 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 
A gain of 70% with figures of $4.83 
for 1946 as against $2.88 in 1940, was 
shown. Teachers’ salaries showed in- 
crease at 46% during the same period. 

From the standpoint of the manv- 
facturer of educational equipment it 
becomes clear that public schools have 
made tremendous strides during re- 
cent years from “chalk and erasers” 
to a wide variety of capital equipment 
which is being bought on a rapidly in- 
creasing scale. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY, MY HOBBY 
(Continued from Page 15) 


this vast area. My talks to them are on 
survival and orientation and to this end 
I take along with me many of my Alaska 
films of past years, both sound and si- 
lent, color as well as black and white. I 
find that the boys are particularly inter- 
ested in learning all they can about 
Alaska and, as they will see only the 
areas where duty assigns them, they are 
eager to view the adventure films my 
exploring trips have produced. 

The technical perfection of the RCA 
projector has made it my favorite for 
years and a new 400 Jr. will accompany 
me this time wherever I go. I used the 
“400” RCA 16mm projector last. year. 
Along the Arctic Ocean it was in freez- 
ing temperatures on some occasions, then 
it would be in Quonset hut theaters 
where so many natives and Air Force 
personnel would gather that the heat 
and condensation would cause the pro- 
jector to glisten with the water that 
gathered on it. In both extremes the 
sound and mechanism continued to func- 
tion as they should. 


Except for Spotlight On Alaska 
(Chicago office, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby), all Father Hubbard’s Alaska 
films are handled by Ideal Pictures 
(Chicago), along with Colorful 
India, The New Japan, Patna-On- 
The-Ganges, The Philippine Story, 


Revival in Baghdad, China Today. 
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OF MATTE WHITE 
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BY RAVEN 
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CIO ADDS 
11 TITLES 


To its rapidly expanding film library, 
CLO has added recently 11 subjects 
(all black and white). These are: 

Letter of Thanks (20-mins.), the story 
of a “CARE” package ... The Story 
That Couldn't Be Printed (10-mins.), 
the fight of colonial printer John Peter 
Zenger for a free press ... Whoever 
You Are (20-mins.), study of intolerance 
as a community problem ... The Bill 
of Rights (20-mins.), record of the 
events leading to the creation of this 
basic U. S. document . . . How to Bury 
Taft-Hartley (11-mins.), CIO presenta- 
tion in its program for repeal of this 
law ... Highlights of the U. N. Year 
(10-mins.), the first United Nations’ 
newsreel of its annual activities .. . 
State Legislature (22-mins.), picture of 
Wisconsin’s operation of this State 
body .. . Topsoil (10-mins.), study of 
soil conservation ...The Sydenham 
Plan (10-mins.), how Negro and white 
doctors and nurses work together at 
this New York hospital, first of its 
kind . . . What is a Co-Op? (20-mins.), 
filmed in co-op stores, filling stations, 
hospitals, etc....The Story of Dr. 
Carver (10-mins.), a Hollywood short 
subject highlighting the life of Dr. 
George Washington Carver, great Negro 
scientist, who though born in slavery, 
worked his way through Iowa State 
College, was responsible for agricultural 
experiments of great general benefit. 


SEX EDUCATION 
FILM EVALUATED 


THE widely-used sex education film 

“Human Growth” was evaluated by 
the health education workshop for teach- 
ers held in July at Monticello Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College with the 
following outcome: 

Seventeen of the workshop attendees 
thought the film would receive accept- 
ance in their home communities without 
reservation, two with reservations, and 
sixteen thought it would not be accepted. 

Thirty thought it suitable for grades 
6-9, three with reservations, and three 
thought it not suitable for that group. 

Four thought it could be presented in 
their schools by the regular classroom 
teachers, fourteen with some reserva- 
tions. Seventeen thought their regular 
¢lassroom teachers not prepared to pre- 
sent the film and answer the questions it 
might raise—Arkansas Health Bulletin 
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TRADE NOTES 


Sterling films in the Midwest will be distributed by Glore Industries, 29 
Desplaines St., Chicago. They will also be stocked at and shipped from this central 
point . . . Ideal Pictures’ office at 7338 Woodward Ave., Detroit 1, has a new 
manager in Charles W. Dobbertin, who was Religious Editor for the Audio-Visual 
Guide; has also served as chairman of the Audio- Visual and Radio Committee of 
the Michigan Council of Churches and Christian Education. Ideal announces also 
that John Gunstream of Audio-Video has been franchised to operate its Dallas, 
Texas, film library. Mr. Gunstream is already the Texas dealer for Coronet Films, 
another division of Esquire—Ideal . . . Herschel Feldman, formerly general manager, 
is now sales manager of Radiant Manufacturing Co., Chicago . . . Marshall Field 
Enterprises Inc., has named H. R. Lissack, formerly of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, to head the new organization formed to handle Patterson’s American Educa- 
tional Directory, listing schools, educators, libraries . . . Harold Baumstone, for- 
merly advertising and sales promotion manager of Post Pictures Corp., is now 
eastern sales manager for Family Films, with headquarters at 1450 Broadway, 
N. Y. . . . Milton Salzburg, of Post Pictures, has withdrawn his resignation and 
will remain with that company . . . H. R. Lamberton, formerly educational advisor 
to the Northwest Territories Administration at Ottawa, is now Educational Director 
for General Films Ltd.; head office Regina, Sask. . . . Alan B. Twyman of Twyman 
Films, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, has been elected 1949-50 chairman of the Audio-Visual 
Education Committee of the Church Federation of Dayton and Montgomery 
County . . . John L. Hamilton has resigned his position of Films and Publications 
Officer, Chicago, office, British Information Services. Until a successor is appointed, 
his film work will be carried by Norma Barts. Publications will be looked after 
by Basile Anglin. Mr. Hamilton, an American citizen with BIS since 1944, resigned 
to take a position with the U. S. Dept. of State; will leave soon for Teheran, Iran, 
where he will be attached to the U. S. Embassy as film officer... 


ALL FILM ON SAFETY STOCK BY 1951 


— 40 years of experimenting, safety stock will replace nitrate completely in 
the USA by 1951, the Eastman company states. Cost of the new stock has been 
dropping steadily and will soon be almost the same as the older type. Eastman’s 
five-year plan for total conversion has been speeded up by almost two years. 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC FESTIVAL, held 
annually at Tanglewood, Mass. and an 
event in U. S. musical life, was put on 
film this past summer by MPO Produc- 
tions (Lawrence Madison directing) for 
the U. S. Department of State. Activities 
of the Berkshire Music Center are re- 
corded, where composers, music students 
and music lovers gather to study and 
work together. Extensive footage is in- 
cluded of rehearsals and performances of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting. 


RITMO FOLKLORICO VENESOLANO 
(15-min.), full color, produced by the 
Princeton Film Center, is being consi- 
dered for English language commentary 
and release in the U. S. The film fea- 
tures Venezuelan folk dancing, in spe- 
cial but authentic dress; shows native 
instruments such as the “tambor 
grande”, a log played by several musi- 
cians. It was produced under the spon- 
sorship of the combined petroleum in- 
terest of Venezuela, write Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, N. J. 


“ 20 Minutes Showing Time 


THE Maaic TRIANGLE THE STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 
A FILM STRIP 


PURCHASE PRICE $9.50 PER PRINT 


THE BUREAU OF COMMUNICATION RESEARCH, INC. _ 
13 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


120 Frames 
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TRADE NOTES 


John G. Bradley, on furlough for the past year, has retired after serving for 
more than 10 years as Chief of the Motion Picture Division of the Library of 
Congress . . . Mrs. Blanche Witherspoon, director of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
has been appointed Educational Consultant to Official Films, New York. Also a 
member of the National Committee of Opera in Music Education of the Music 
Educators’ National Conference, Mrs. Witherspoon will advise on the organization 
and activities of Official Films’ Education and Music Division ... William A. 
McCauley, Mus. Bach., has been appointed its full time Director of Music by 
Crawley Films, Ottawa. An Associate of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, Mr. 
McCauley has played with and arranged for both symphony and popular orchestras; 
for several years has been Director of Music at the Ottawa Technical School; was 
chosen by the Toronto Conservatory to compose the score representing Canadian 
Music at the Conference of the Music Educators of America held in Detroit last 
year .. . Robert J. Longini, noted cameraman and director, has joined the Chicago 
production staff of Sarra Inc. As an Army photographic officer during the war 
he supervised the filming of such subjects as Battle cf San Pietro; was assistant 
to the then executive producer Col. Emanuel Cohen, at SCPC, Astoria. Formerly 
photographic and motion picture instructor at Chicago’s Institute of Design, 
Mr. Longini was also associated with Coronet and Bowman Films . . . Leo Seltzer, 
Academy Award director (1947) and Lewis Jacobs, author and screen writer, are 
this year on the faculty of City College’s Institute of Film Technique....... Post 
Pictures, NYC, goes into its “second generation” with the entry into the firm of 
Alan I., son of founder Harry A. Post. Alan I. is a recent graduate of the University 
of Chicago . .. Former Dir. of the Dept. of A. V. Education in the Pittsburgh 
Public School, John A. Hollinger, Ph. D., has joined the staff of Pennsylvania College 
for Women as an Assistant Director, to foster film utilization. 


V-A REVOLUTIONARY FOR CHURCH WORK 


7 International Council of Religious Education was host last month to some 
300 national and regional church leaders in Chicago. Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Yale 
divinity School professor, spoke on “the revolutionary significance of visual aids 
for church work. Said Dr. Vieth: “The demands on the church today are so great 
that it cannot afford to overlook any approach to mass education which will 
enhance its work.” 


J. C. HECK 


NE of the early pioneers in the 

photographic business, and re- 
tired president of Da-Lite Screen 
Company of Chicago, death came 
suddenly to J. C. Heck as result of 
a heart attack. He was 68-years old 
...A graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity, the late Mr. Heck practiced 
law until 1912 when he bought an 
interest in the company then known 
as the “Da-Lite Scenic” and which 
had been started by Adele Dubarry. 
The company then produced back- 
ground screens for vaudeville . . . 
When Mrs. Dubarry became Mrs. 
Heck, the couple worked together 
in the building of Da-Lite Screen 
Company up to its present stand- 
ard. Both Mr. and Mrs. Heck, who 
survives her husband, had retired 
only a comparatively few years 
ago. 


GEORGE COLE 


F OUNDER in 1922 of King Cole’s 

Entertainment Service, now 
King Cole Sound Service Inc. ... 
an ANFA “original,” and for five 
consecutive years the Association’s 
treasurer. . . . George Cole died, in 
New York on October 4, of a heart 
attack . . . One of the best known 
veterans in the 16mm business, he 
served with the U.S. Navy on a 
mine layer in World War I, was 
active in the North Sea Mine Force 
Association, and a Past Com- 
mander of Greenwich Village Post, 


ELEPHANT BOY and other Korda pro- 
ductions (15 in all) will be distributed 
by Ideal Pictures and associated offices, 
A. L. Blinder, president of Ideal, an- 
nounces. Other titles include: The Chal- 
lenge, Drums, Four Feathers, The Ghost 
Goes West, Jungle Book, Lydia, The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles, Men Are Not 
Gods, Thief of Bagdad, Things to Come. 
Catherine the Great, Henry the Eighth, 
Rembrandt, and That Hamilton Woman. 


SUN VALLEY SPRING SKI CHASE, 
a color film, has been judged finest sports 
film of the year at the First Interna- 
tional Film Festival at Cortina D’Ampez- 
zo, Northern Italy. The film is a Jerry 
Fairbanks commercial picture and the 
trophy award announcement comes from 
Italian Consul General for New York, 
Dr. Aldo Maxio. Made for Union Pacific, 
the film is being distributed in foreign 
countries by the State Department. 


The Amreican Legion. During 
World War II he was chairman of 
one of New York’s largest Draft 
Boards and coordinator of a group 
of twelve. Prominent in Masonic 
circies, he was also a member of 
numerous sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and of the Motion Picture 
Pioneers of America . . . Born in 
Syracuse (Feb. 5, 1899) he started 
in films as assistant to a horse- 
and-wagon roadshowman to small 


SPECIAL 16mm SERVICES 


@ Two projection rooms seating 70 people each. 
@ |émm-l6mm synchronous interlock projection. 
@ |6mm-35mm interlock projection. 


16mm ARC-LIGHT Projection 


TWO MACHINES 
Reasonable Rates 


Preview Theatre, ine. 


1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19 @ Circle 6-0865 


schools in upper New York State, 
was actively engaged in show busi- 
ness for 38 of his 50 years. 


~ and 
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FILMS FOR RENT OR SALE 


icas, New 
mends and obtains public affairs and cultural films 
from all sources. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


NO NEGATIVE?? Send picture, transparency, color 
print or movie filmstrips $1. for new negative 
ements, to Curio Photo, 1187 Jerome Ave., 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 


OF DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


WE ARE THE RAILWAYS, a Danish film 
directed by Theodor Christensen, was 
very favorably received. 


At Edinburgh 


By J. A. WILSON 


Film Critic, “The Scotsman” 


The Third International Festival 
of Documentary Films, in Edin- 
burgh from August 21-September 
11, proved to be far and away the 
biggest show of its kind yet held. 


(PHERE was the gala opening, with Robert Flaherty—in Britain for the London 
screening of his Louisiana Story—among the distinguished visitors. 


Two hundred films from 25 different countries were shown in the three weeks 
of programmes; fulfilling the organizers’ intention of providing a world view 
of the documentary achievement by showing examples of the best realistic production 
from many countries, and giving critics and film-makers an opportunity, if they 
wished it, to reconsider and re-assess the principles and methods of the movement. 


Yes, it was a big show. Too big, some 
of us thought; and there would seem to 
be a case for weeding out much more 
ruthlessly in the preliminary viewing 
stage. After all, there is a limit to 
what the mind’s eye can assimilate in 
21 days. Another matter of policy that 
came up for debate was whether or not 
the terms of reference of documentary 
had not been stretched beyond the limit 
to include some of the features that 
were shown, as the principal film in the 
opening programme, Berliner Ballade, a 
comic fantasy for ordinary theatrical 
distribution produced in the American 
zone of the German capital. No one 
could deny that.it is a remarkable and 
deeply significant film. But is it docu- 
mentary? Most of us thought not. In 
somewhat similar case was Jour de Féte, 
the French comedy film with which the 
Festival closed. Here, however, the back- 
ground formed an integral part of the 
story, and the film was made entirely 
on location at the little village, of Sainte 
Sévére—Sur-Indre. Apart from the prin- 
cipals, the villagers play themselves. 
The observation is meticulous in its ac- 
curacy, and a very real picture of French 
country life is evoked. 

After the 1948 Festival when the high- 
lights were Flaherty’s Louisiana Story, 
and—a real surprise packet—Sidney 
Meyers’ The Quiet One, most of us were 
eagerly looking forward to the American 
contribution. There was nothing as big 
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as either of these films, but—in a varied 
list—we were not disappointed. 

Feeling All Right, with its background 
of Negro life in the Mississippi delta 
and its immensely difficult theme of 
combatting venereal disease, was out- 
standing. Beautifully photographed and 
edited, with a fine script and a musical 
score and sound track exactly right, this 
proved to be one of the year’s most en- 
couraging examples of the educational 
job that documentary can undertake— 
without losing its claim on the attention 
of the aesthetes . . . Philip Stapp’s Pic- 
ture In Your Mind was among the most 
exciting work in the cartoon form, of 
which we saw examples from Canada, 
Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, Italy 
and the Soviet Union. We thought it 
not quite the tour de force that Boun- 
dary Lines achieved, but an imaginative 
piece with a lively sound track. 


U.S. outstanding: FEELING ALL RIGHT 
(Southern Ed. Film Production Service) 


DRUG ADDICT, a National Film Board 
of Canada (Robert Anderson) entry, 
aroused much discussion and interest. 


The Photographer introduced those of 
us who did not know of it to the work 
of the Californian photographer, Edward 
Weston. This, too, was an astonishing 
film ... Beautifully photographed as 
the subject demanded, but loosely written 
and badly organized. The narrative in- 
troduced too many irrelevancies, and yet 
somehow it did contrive to give a credi- 
ble picture of an artist and his work and 
of the country and coast-line that he 
has chosen to live beside ...A film, 
this writer thought, which succeeded in 
spite of itself... A word, also, for two of 
the de Rochemont series, The Earth and 
Its People. We saw the films devoted to 
Malaya and Peru. Both had the effi- 
cient craftsmanship that educational sub- 
jects demand but too often do not get; 
a worthy contribution. 


A film on which, so far as I could 
judge, opinion was sharply divided was 
A Time for Bach, a short record in sight 
and sound of the Bach Aria Group in 
New York. Personally, I thought the 
treatment was pretentious, but I did 
admire the slickness of the montage 
and the arias from the cantatas that we 
were allowed to hear. 


However one looked at them, the 
American films were all achievements in 
isolation. contrasting intelligent Govern- 
ment sponsorship was given in the Ca- 
nadian contribution—an impressive one 
of about 20 films. The technique was 
uniformly good and the range of subjects 
encyclopaedic. Norman McLaren’s fasci- 
nating experiments in making films with- 
out a camera have been features of the 
previous Edinburgh festivals, and once 
again we were stimulated and amused 
by his work. Children’s Concerts was a 
charming, modest and beautifully-pro- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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EDINBURGH FILM FESTIVAL 


(Continued from Page 20) 


duced film about musical education in 
Ottawa. Robert Anderson contributed 
Drug Addict and the psycho-analytical 
Ove-Dependency for the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 
was The Rising Tide, an engrossing ac- 
count of the formation of co-operatives 
in the Maritimes, and—for a broader 
purpose—films for the United Nations 
such as The People Between, Grant Mc- 
Lean’s report on the China situation, and 
55,000 for Breakfast, a discussion of 
what lies behind those food and agricul- 
tural conferences . . . All of these were 
films with a purpose, and—with the 
flippant exception of McLaren’s work— 
they were concerned with the facts of 
life in the modern world. There is an 
example for most of us in the achieve- 
ment of Canada’s National Film Board. 
To a Britisher, his own films were a 
little disappointing. None of them es- 
sayed the higher flights. Nevertheless, 
there was purposefulness and a deal of 
solid accomplishment in a great number 
of fields. Most ambitious of our home 
batch was the Crown Unit’s production 
for the Colonial Office, Daybreak in Udi. 
The story is about the people of an 
ancient African tribe, the Abaja Ibos, 
who, during the last five years, have sud- 
denly discovered, within themselves, a 
tremendous desire to bridge the centuries 
dividing our way of life and their simple 
peasant existence. There is sympathy 
in the observation of the tribe, and the 
film conveys a very real impression of a 
people of charm, intelligence and not a 
little enterprise ...A much smaller 
film, but also a good one, was Cornish 
Engine. Again one felt there was the 
real stuff here: a feeling both for the 
subject and for the camera . . . The J. 
Arthur Rank Organization’s monthly re- 
view, This Modern Age, maintained a 
good, middle-of-the-road standard of 
competence and impartiality with the 
occasional flash of something better. 
One of the virtues of the series is that, 
from the beginning, no attempt has been 
made to imitate the style and rhetoric 
of The March of Time. The British 
series has a different approach and a 
different tempo, but it is doing a good 
job of public enlightenment and its mak- 
ers are not afraid of the controversial. 
Within a limited space, it is not pos- 
sible to include everyone. A word or 
two may, however, be said about the 
young Danish film-makers, a number of 
whom came over to Edinburgh for the 
Festival. Their work is highly imagina- 
tive and informed with a good humor 
and common humanity that is not as 
common as it should be in documen- 
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tary ... There was some very arty 
shooting from the Frenchmen, not all 
of it harnessed to a purpose ... There 
were signs that the Germans have not 
lost their eye for a shot either, and—in 
their different ways—Rosinenbomber, a 
three-reeler about Britain’s part in the 
Berlin air-lift, and Ad Dei Honorem, a 
re-telling of the Christ story through the 
photographing of the figures in the Brug- 
geman altar-piece, were among the Fes- 
tival’s most impressive work. 

Italy, too, sent us some interesting 
entries. Rossellini’s The Miracle was a 
tour de force for its actress, Anna Mag- 
nani; and, on a smaller scale there was 
Isole Della Laguna, a lyrical glimpse of 
islands near Venice by Luciano Emmer 
and Enrico Gras ... There was some 
encouragingly good technical quality in 
half-a-dozen Indian productions. The 
tragedy of children’s suffering in war 
was illustrated in very different ways by 
the Hungarian Somewhere in Europe and 
the Israeli Tomorrow’s A Wonderful 
Day; the indictment of Nazism in the Po- 
lish The Last Stage—the story of the 
resistance. There was the lyricism of 
Arne Suckdorff’s The Dream Valley 
(Sweden) and of Bjarne-Jensen’s Palle, 
Alone in the World (Denmark). There 
was an impressive contribution from the 
Soviet Union, including biographies of 
Lenin and the biologist Michurin. And 

It is a long list, and there have been 
many omissions, but those of us who 
sat through the programmes found it, 
in spite of everything, a stimulating 
experience. There was enormous variety 
and yet striking similarities in the work 
of different countries. As Basil Wright 
wrote after last year’s Festival: “It was 
a reminder of the internationale of spe- 
cial interests which the documentary 
movement sets out to serve. 
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Announcing — 


“ONE GOD” 


4 Reels — 37 Minutes 


Based on the book of the same 
title by Florence Mary Fitch, it 
presents the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the three major faiths 
in a beautiful and reverent man- 
ner. 


A “must” film for churches, syna- 
gogues, schools, colleges and all 
Americans who believe in free- 
dom of religion. 


Available For Rental Only 


RATE $10 PER DAY 
$25 PER WEEK 


ASSOCIATION 


12 Maple Avenue 


206 So. Michigan 


Screen It FIRST! 
*“*The Princess and the 


1949's Gold "Oscar" Winner 
—Cleveland Film Festival 


SEE IT — before you buy it! Any 
Educational Institution may pre- 
view this film for purchase, with- 
out obligation, by sending a 
request to: 


Educational Division 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 
316 WEST 57th STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 


HAWLEY-LORD, Inc. 


P 
HUNTING — — — FISHING 


16 mm H Sound 
61 W. _Séth, New York City 19 
for free Catalogue 
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FILM 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin- 
istrative Officer, New York University 
Film Library, and Ass’t Prof., Dept. of 


Communications. 


Four From Life ° 


Ships and Harbors 


e British Colonies 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS (9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20)—Life magazine, drawing upon 
its rich picture collection of over 2,500,- 
000 items, is making available for 
schools, libraries, museums, adult groups, 
a series of color filmstrips we are indeed 
pleased to be among the first to review: 
for they are well worth seeing, and ex- 
ceedingly well worth using .. . In their 
statement of purpose they make a point 
of avoidance of the so-called “specific age 
group,” in the conviction that if the 
visual image is adroitly used it will 
achieve a maximum interest for all ages. 
In our opinion this goal has been achieved 
successfully . . . Reproduced in color— 
except where presentation of sculpture 
or engravings are best in black and white 
—these strips are not only beautiful 
technically, but also give a wealth of 
informative pictorial material that is 
priceless for teaching purposes . . . The 
following four strips are ready this 
month: 

The Middle Ages literally unroll before 
our eyes through reproductions taken 
from illuminated manuscripts, mediaevel 
works of art, and the Duc deBerry’s 
“Book of the Hours.” Most of this ma- 
terial (found in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the Morgan Library, the 
N. Y. Public Library, and Yale Univer- 
sity Art Galleries) is inaccessible to the 
majority of teachers . . . The arrange- 
ment is reminiscent of the pieces in a 
chess game, and one seems to get from 
this strip a very real feeling for the 
tempo and quality of the life and spirit 
of the period. 

Giotto’s Life of Christ brings to us the 
story of Joachim and Anna, parents of 
the Virgin Mary, and the life of Christ 
as depicted in the paintings on the walls 
of the Arena Chapel at Padua. Ever since 
their execution over 600 years ago, they 
have been regarded as the work of an 
artist “by whom dead painting was re- 
stored to life.” This strip, like the others 
in the series, shows great care for pro- 
duction details, thoughtful story and good 
visual presentation. 

* 

The Atom based on research carried on 
by Prof. William Havens and Robert 
Campbell, demonstrates clearly the step 
by step progress leading to proof of the 
existence of the atom, and resulting an- 
alysis, measurement and classification of 
it. 
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CREDO 


... Good filmstrips are excellent teach- 
ing aids. 

... Filmstrips are only good as teach- 
ing aids if the component frames 
or pictures are good in terms of 
composition and photography. 

...If title explanations are included 
on the pictures they must be short 
and in clear, readable type. 

As in the case of any other visual 
aid no filmstrip, in and of itself alone, 
performs the task of teaching. Its 
effectiveness depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the technique by which the 
teacher incorporates it into the lesson 
and makes it a part of the pupils’ 
learning experience. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS INC. (18 E. 
4ist St., N. Y. 17) To its already large 
offering of productions valuable in teach- 
ing this company adds now a new set of 
filmstrips entitled the Ships and Harbors 
Series (6, in black and white). Intended 
for use in the Elementary and Jr. High 
School Social Studies, they provide an 
overview of water transportation and 
harbor activities. We have always found 
students to be interested in ships and 
shipping, and we think therefore that 
this series will have definite “pupil- 
zppeal.” Those living near busy ports or 
maritime centers will gain fresh appre- 
ciation of already familiar ships. Boys 
and girls in inland areas should find 
much to interest and intrigue them in 
learning to identify different vessels, all 
of which have their importance in mod- 
ern transportation. Separate titles in the 
series are: The Tugboat, The Passenger 
Liner, The Freighter, The Fireboat, The 
Lighthouse, and The Harbor. 


LIFE (Continued ) 
Heritage of the Maya is divided into 
two parts: (1) day-to-day life and folk- 
ways of modern native society; and (2) 
pictures of the ruins of once magnifi- 
cent cities, as Copan, Uxmal, Chichen 
Itza. This strip is based on an article by 
the late Dr. Sylvanus Morley and photo- 
graphs by Dmitri Kessel. Text and pic- 
torial material are both excellent. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
(30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20)— 
All four subjects in its new black and 
white series Colonial Empire is without 
title or script of any kind. Very complete 
descriptive data and other information 
are contained in a mimeographed guide 
. . . Introducing the Colonies deals with 
an overall account of those territories in 
the British scheme of things which are 
not wholly self-governing: the African 
colonies, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, Singapore, Federation of Malaya, 
Southwestern Pacific Islands, Falkland 
Islands, Cyprus . . . Introducing West 
Africa presents a picture of conditions 
and life in this particular area, and what 
Britain is trying to do in its program of 
education and training for self-govern- 
ment .. . Battle Against Poverty deals 
with the work of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare projects in furnishing 
agricultural training and in dealing with 
problems of soil erosion and water con- 
trol . . . Battle Against Disease carries 
on with the story of colonial medical ser- 
vice, and the fight to control tropical ill- 
nesses . . . Although this series is speci- 
fically concerned with British colonial 
problems, it might well be said to have 
world-wide significance as the problems 
faced are the same for all who deals 
today with backward and primitive peo- 
ples. 


Above: INTRODUCING THE COLONIES 
Below: WESTERN EUROPE REBUILDS 
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Our Flag ° 


Europe ° 


The Ancients 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS (995A First 
Ave., N. Y.) presents three color film- 
strips entitled The Story of the Amer- 


‘jcan Flag, produced by Henry Clay Gip- 


son for use in upper elementary and high 
school classes. An accompanying manual 
provides the teacher with notes and sug- 
gested activities . . . The color quality of 
the strips is very good and the subject 
matter something that should be stressed 
in these days. We could wish that some 
of the titles were a bit shorter, but per- 
haps this is one instance in which the 
information is needed as the picture is 
viewed . . . The series should be useful 
for classroom study in American history, 
in connection with Flag Day projects, 
and for such groups as Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, other similar and civic organiza- 
tions. We would wager that much of the 
information here contained is all too un- 
familiar to many people who think of 
themselves as good citizens . . . Individ- 
ual titles are: The Flag is Born, The 
Flag Develops, How to Honor and Dis- 
play the Flag. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (Special Ac- 
tivities Dept., N. Y. Times, Times Square, 
N. Y.) resumes production of its monthly 
filmstrips designed to highlight and ex- 
plain important topics in the news, for 
elementary and high school groups. 
Western Europe Rebuilds, the October 
offering (black and white) shows how 
the war brought Western Europe close 
to ruin; what economic problems are in- 
volved in enabling the Western European 
countries to exchange manufactured 
goods for food and raw materials; what 
U. S. and Canadian dollars mean in terms 
of aid for these same countries. The 
problem of permanent rebuilding is in- 
cluded, as is the question of Western 
Europe’s future. “Can Western Europe 
become financially independent?” is the 
thought-provoking question with which 
the strip leaves us . . . We are glad to 
note the Times seems to have considered 
the question of printing and titles. We 
found these to be much more legible and 
distinct than those of last year’s series 
-.. Useful for social studies and for dis- 
cussion groups. 


FLORY FILMS INC. (Filmstrip Divi- 
sion, 303 E. 71st St., N. Y. 21) presents 
a new series which should prove especial- 
ly helpful to those studying the history 
and cultural contributions of our ancient 
civilizations. Titled Old World Back- 
ground, the series consists of three black 
and white strips devoted to Ancient 
Egypt, Ancient Greece, and Ancient 
Rome, is described as being” a correla- 
tion of Social Studies with Visual and 
Language Arts on the 4th and 5th grade 
levels.” Certainly they give a quite full 
and complete pictorial account of every- 
day life, what the peoples of these three 
civilizations wore, where they lived. Ex- 
amples of outstanding architectural 
works, sculpture and paintings are shown 
as well as detailed picture descriptions 
of forms of government, work habits, 
sports and play. Producers are Ann V. 
Horton, Supervisor of Museum Activities 
for the Cleveland Public Schools, and 
Ruth N. Thompson, Asst. Dir., Division 
of Visual Education. These strips draw 
upon paintings and photographs from 
museum collections and reflect the order- 
ly display techniques of those with mu- 
seum training. The photography is dis- 
tinct, the series in itself a worthwhole 
addition to your list of good classroom 
aids. 


Dear Dr. Cypher: 


I want to thank you for favor- 
able comment in the September 
issue of FILM NEWS relative to 
the contemporary problems’ series 

’ of filmstrips this Bureau produces. 
The wide acceptance these have re- 
ceived shows that school people 
throughout the country agree with 
you in your evaluation ...I am 
writing to inform you of a distribu- 
tion arrangement not indicated in 
your review. 

This Bureau does have full re- 
sponsibility for producing, and for 
distribution in the Detroit and 
N.Y.C. areas. All other distribution 
rights have been assigned to Cur- 
rent Affairs Films, 19 E. 41st St., 
N. Y. 17. Through CAF, these film- 
strips are now distributed in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Oakland, Pittsburgh, other cities. 
In each, a local newspaper acts as 
sponsor and makes prints available 
to schools without charge . .. In- 
dividual schools or school systems . 
may get full information by writ- 
ing CAF. Individual print sales are 
also handled through CAF. 

ARTHUR C. STENIUS 
Audio-Visual Materials Consulta- 
tion Bureau, Wayne Univ., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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THE CITY COMMUNITY 


FOOD . . . CLOTHING . . . SHELTER 


A new series of nine full color filmstrips show- 
ing how food comes to the city, how it is dis- 
tributed; how clothing is made, how it is dis- 


tributed: what kind of homes people in the city 
live in and their way of life. $22.50 
Complete 


THIS “AD” ATTACHED TO YOUR SCHOOL LETTER- 
HEAD, WILL BRING YOU BY RETURN MAIL A FREE 
PREVIEW SET. one 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 

NEW YORK 18, N. Y. | 


A new color filmstrip photographed by 
Henry Clay Gipson from miniature figures 
and sets created by John Howard Obold. 
Rich with the dramatic color of the Holy 
Land, these pictures offer an ideal program 
for Church, School and Community. The 
traditional approach, which does not use 
actors, provides an authentic and beautiful 
Christmas service. Manual gives program for 
adults and children and a special hymn ser- 
vice. 28-frame filmstrip with manual $7.00 


FILMFAX, 995A First Ave. N.Y. 22. 
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Rounpup ... 
HE successful Film Festival of Sum- 
mit, (New Jersey’s) Suburban Film 
Council was held at the Summit YMCA 
Building The well-rounded program in- 
cluded films on many topics and work- 
shop demonstrations on how to operate 
a 16mm projector, how to repair films, 
how to produce your own film 
Some of the motion pictures shows 
were: The Loon’s Necklace, (Canadian 
award winner); Learning to Understand 
Children; World We Want to Live In; 
Productivity; Junior Prom; Baby Meets 
His Parents; Democracy Playtown, 
U.S.A.; Arts and Crafts of Mexico; 
Safety in the Shop; Emotional Health: 
Irish Children; Learn to Swim; Gray 
Squirrel; Pictures In Your Mind; Better 
Tomorrow; Film and You; Fiddle Dee 
Dee; Limited Resources. 
IFTY-SEVEN educational organiza- 
tions joined with the American Coun- 
cil on Education in sponsoring the con- 
ference on the Role of Colleges and 
Universities in International Understand- 
ing, held in June at Estes Park, Colo. 
A surprising lack of film events was 
noticeable on the convention’s agenda. 

PPeHE week of June 6th marked a mile- 
4 stone in the progress of Audio- 
Visual Aids in Georgia, where A.-V. edu- 
cation is already a by-ward among 
teachers. The Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation and the Atlanta Film Council 
sponsored a five-day workshop at Emory 
University. Main points covered were: 
selection, evaluation, manipulation, pro- 
duction, utilization, and administration 
of the various types of A.-V. aid. 

HE 10th Annual Audio-Visual Con- 

ference of the University of Okla- 
homa (June 29-July 1) studied most ac- 
ceptable utilization techniques and prob- 
lems of administering effective audio- 
visual programs, with emphasis on their 
pertinence to classroom use. 

WORKSHOP in Intergroup Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the National 

Conference of Christians and Jews in 
cooperation with the Anti-Defamation 
League of the B’nai Brith, was held June 
20-July 22 at Denver University, Colo. 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert K. 
Walther. 

HE Audio-Visual Workshop of the 

State University of Iowa took place 
July 18-22 on that college campus. 
Latest developments in audio-visual 
instruction, were studied. Emphasis was 
placed on equipment; materials; selec- 
tion and utilization of aids; administra- 
tion (budget); architectural considera- 
tions. 
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SEEING - 


HEARING - 


SELLING - 


ISUAL education dealers, salesmen and film library managers went “back to 
V school” at Indiana University for a week recently, to study better ways of 
doing business and serving their customers. The event was the National Institute 
for Audio-Visual Selling, jointly sponsored by the National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers and the University’s Audio-Visual Center. It is now planned 


as an annual event at Indiana University. 


The 48 students and 20 faculty mem- 
bers at the Institute, representing 22 
states and Canada, were in classes di- 
vided into three groups: Film Library 
Operation, Salesmanship, and Business 
Management. Their instructors brought 
a wealth of practical experience since 
many of them were drawn from the 
audio-visual field itself. Through a 
unique system of “teams” they worked 
with University professors in develop- 
ing and presenting the 28 topics cov- 
ered in the Institute. Each day the three 
groups met in a general session where 
one of the major markets for equip- 
ment and films was analyzed. 


In nearly every class there was some 
form of audio-visual presentation. Dur- 
ing the week more than 40 reels of film 
and equal numbers of filmstrips, slides 
and recordings were used. 


Indiana University’s extensive Audio 
Visual Center, headed by L. C. Larson, 
came into important use as a labora- 
tory. Under the general direction of 
Ernest Tiemann, the Center’s staff mem- 
bers served not only as instructors but 
also as consultants and coordinators. 


Course No. 1, “Management Prob- 
lems,” covered such topics as Adver- 
tising, by Mrs. Margaret Ostrom, Ad- 
vertising Manager of Bell & Howell; 
Credit and Finance, by Paul E. Jones 
of the Indiana Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis; Business Correspondence, 
by James M. Goodsell of Popular 
Science Publishing Co.; Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, by Philip Brooks of 
Audio Film Center, N. Y. C., and Prof. 
Karl Rahdert of Indiana University; 
Office Management, by Prof. Rahdert; 
Business Law, by Robert A. Bussian, 
General Counsel of the Ampro Corp.; 
and Sales Management, by H. Herbert 
Myers of Charles Beseler Company. 


Most of the topics in the “Salesman- 
ship” course were taught by Profes- 
sors Brickner, Tregilgus and Hookey. 
“Selling films to educational institu- 
tions” was presented by the Institute’s 
general chairman Martin Stoeppelwerth 
(Indiana Visual Aids Co.); “selling a 
filmstrip program to religious organiza- 


tions,” by Brunson Motley of Cathedral 
Films; and “selling an overhead pro- 
jector to industry,” by Mrs. Mary 
Kretschmer of J. G. Kretschmer Com- 
pany, Omaha. 


“Library Management,” included the 
following: Facts and Figures of Film 
Library Operation, by L. C. Larson of 
Indiana University; Booking Procedures, 
by Wally Eyles of John Ott Film 
Library, Winnetka, IIl.; History and 
Structure of the Entertainment Film 
Business, by Milton Salzburg, Post Pic- 
tures Corporation; Religious Films, by 
Brunson Motley of Cathedral Films; 
Informational Films, by Carolyn Guss 
of Indiana University; Sales Corre- 
spondence and Form Letters, by Law- 
rence Saltzman of Audio Film Center, 
N.Y.C.; Advertising, Promotion and 
Catalogs, by Sophie Hohne of Prince- 
ton Film Center; Film Inspection, Stor- 
age and Maintenance, by Rolland O. 
Meiser of Indiana University; and Film 
Library Accounting and Taxes, by 
Philip Brooks of Audio Film Center. 


Each morning the three groups joined 
in a General Session where one of the 
major markets for films and equipment 
was examined and its special needs em- 
phasized, The first of these, “The Edu- 
cational Field,” was presented by God- 
frey M. Elliott, Vice President of 
Young America Films, N.Y.C. Rev. C. 
A. Weesner, Executive Secretary of the 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, spoke on the _ religious 
field, and Robert L, Shoemaker of 
Operadio Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, IIll., analyzed the special re- 
quirements of the business market. The 
final session, “Expanding Our Markets,” 
was presented by Edward H. Stevens, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


At its conclusion all students of the 
Institute were asked to vote by secret 
ballot to evaluate its effectiveness. 
ballot to evaluate its effectiveness. A 
preference was expressed to hold the 
Institute of Indiana University just 
prior to the 1950 NAVED Convention. 
There was also a unanimous vote that 
the Institute should be continued an- 
nually, 
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MPROVING Administrative and 
Supervisory Patterns for Audio- 
Visual Center Operations” was the 
theme of the Educational Film Library 
Association’s 5th Annual Conference, 
July 29-August 3 in Chicago. Among 
problems of the field posed and thrashed 
out at its many sectional meetings were: 
factors in planning an _ audio-visual 
center on a service or non-service charge 
basis; staff responsibilities and compe- 
tencies for administration and super- 
vision; techniques and procedures of a 
good in-service training program for 
teachers; distribution; maintenance, etc. 
Officers for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, Edward Schofield, Dept of Libra- 
ries, Visual Aids and Radio, Newark 
Board of Education; vice-pres., Dr. 
Edgar Dale, Ohio State University; Sec- 
retary, Bertha Landers, Peoria Public 
Library. 

Emily Jones continues as executive- 
secretary, administrative director and 
treasurer. 

Founded in 1948, EFLA is designed to 
promote the production, distribution and 
utilization of educational films. It also 
provides film damage insurance for its 


members: some 500 groups and individ- 
uals, 


HE combined National Association of Visual Education Dealers and Allied Non- 

Theatrical Film Association will henceforth be known as the National Audio- 
Visual Association, it was announced in Chicago recently by E. E. “Jack” Carter, 
newly elected president, following a mail ballot in which the name was approved 
by a 70-percent majority of voting members. 

The name change was discussed in meetings at the organization’s 1949 conven- 
tion July 31-August 8 in Chicago. The decision was taken at the first meeting of 
the Board of Directors and the officers who took over at the convention for the 
1949-50 term. Held simultaneously and for the second consecutive year with the 
Film Council of America (reported in FILM NEWS, September), the Educational 
Film Library Association and the Midwest Forum on Audio-Visual Teaching Aids, 
the convention hosted more than 1700 p-rcons, a slight increase over last year’s 
attendance. Notable as the first combined industry affair since ANFA and NAVED 
merged earlier this year, its meetings were pervaded by a welcome enthusiasm — 
though Herman Waller, attorney for the Association, speaking on fair trade, urged 
devotion to its principles, warned that the continued practice of price cutting “ulti- 
mately will contribute to the disappearance of the small businessman.” Other prin- 
cipal speakers were Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, 
Ka.; and Godfrey Elliott, vice-president, Young America Films Inc., N. Y. C. 

Elected to assist president Carter were Hazel Calhoun of Atlanta, Ga., for an- 
other term as First Vice-President; Martin Stoeppelwerth of Indianapolis, Second 
Vice-President; Keith South, Minneapolis, Secretary; Ken Lilley, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Treasurer. 

‘NAVA is the trade association organized in 1939 to specialize in 16mm film 
and audio-visual equipment. It has a voting membership of some 330 commercial 
(16mm) libraries and specialized a.v. dealers, and supporting membership by manu- 
facturers, distributors and film producers. The Audio-Visual Trade Show is run 
annually under its auspices. This year there were more than 90 exhibitors. 


NANCY EDWARDS 


CUSTOM SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 


announces the release of 


CONSULTANT 


i Consult us before you 


purchase your projection equipment. 
We can save you many headaches AND 
dollars. Bates Consultant Service knows 
the answers. 


With our years of experi- 
ence in designing, installation and main- 
tenance and repair of equipment, can 
be of value to you in selecting the best 
machine for your requirements. 


No obligation for estimate 
and consultation. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SERVICE 
13 E. 37 ST., N. Y. 16, N. Y., MU. 4-2199 


1600 Broadway 


OCTOBER 1949 


a Julien Bryan Documentary Film 


PACIFIC ISLAND is a delightful and entertain- 

ing documentary on the peoples of a typical 

coral island, Likiep, one of the Marshall Islands. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 
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from Britain... 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


U 16mm interest is becoming increasingly cosmopolitan. At the same time, specialist groups 
s We and film societies are steadily developing particular interests and needs. To meet specific 
inquiries from people who have heard about certain films or read about them in educational and 
other publications, British Information Services from time to time brings over subjects otherwise not 
available, like the examples on this page. Of these, not obtainable through regular channels, only 


a small supply of prints is kept, but they may be had for rent at reasonable rates direct from the 
headquarters of British Information Services, at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


* THAT MAN MASSINGHAM 


W Hat British cartoonist Low is with pencil and brush, 

Richard Massingham is with camera and celluloid. Ap- 
parently flippant, he is deep and wise, cultured, and an in- 
dividualist par excellence. You may remember him as th2 
doctor who, some years ago, made a little film about a visit 
to the dentist, quite properly titled Tell Me If It Hurts. His 
next opus And So To Work—about nothing more than just 
getting up in the morning—was also made for his own 
amusement. But both subjects are now classics of their kind, 
shown by film societies all over the world. Public reception 
of his efforts resulted in Dr. M.’s dropping medicine and 
going into the film business properly, with his own firm called 
Public Relations Films ... Normally regarded as a staid 
if not stuffy branch of government, Britain’s Treasury De- 
partment surprised everybody—itself too, probably—by en- 
gaging the irrepressible Mr. M. for a couple of films. These 
turned out to be Pool of Contentment and Typing Tech- 
niques ... Both are concerned with that peculiar reservoir 
arrangement of stenography, typing and allied activities par- 
ticular to very large organizations and government offices. 


¢ UNEMPLOYMENT AND MONEY 


NEXT MONTH 
A CITY SPEAKS (Rotha) . . . GOLD COAST PEOPLE . . . WORTH 


THE RISK (traffic safety) . . . AS OTHERS SEE US (another Massing- 
ham) . . . LOOKING AT BIRDS and BIRDS OF THE VILLAGE... 
SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE (the how of Britain’s House of Commons) 


But even if you don’t need to know how to run and/or use a 
pool, even how properly to dictate a letter, take and/or type 
one, you should see these films for their cinematic, entertain- 
ment and stimulation values. Pool of Contentment is good 
Massingham. Typing Techniques, despite its somber title, is 
even better; and the girl who plays the typist—we wish we 
knew her name—is a wonderful study for wouldbe thespians. 
Further, we venture a guess that, after seeing these films, 
you will not be able to listen to a typewriter’s clatter without 
hearing music in the background—and we won’t spoil a de- 
lightful surprise by telling what, or how. 


Gist of this economics treatise on film would seem to be: 

“The way to keep the unemployed employed, is to spend 
money.” This today is not a novel idea. It was, however, at 
the time Unemployment and Money was made: through pri- 
vate subscription (including the Rockefeller Foundation), by 
the wellknown Professor M. Polanyi, when he was at Man- 
chester University ... Each of the elements of economic 
life presented is first introduced by brief scenes in which 
cartoon figures of men and women go through motions indica- 
tive of the action in question. These actions then condense to 
a symbol and the economics story is told by their means. 
Among concepts treated are the Theory of Money, the Trade 


* CHARTING THE SEAS 


Cycle, Monetary Circulation, etc. Parts I and III are easier 
than Part II. Parts IV and VI are definitely for the higher 
grade student and the economist. Being neither, this re- 
viewer was not particularly enthused by the film, especially 
as the narrator was obviously chosen with no other than a 
British ear in view. As one of the earliest examples of trying 
to get statistics and economic theory over by the cartoon 
animation technique, however, Unemployment and Money is a 
sort of classic. Its release excited so much interest that 
Gaumont-British took it over, made a shorter version (this 
one, 20 minutes), and put it on the market commercially. 


THE Hydrographic Department of Britain’s Royal Navy 

has a long and honorable tradition ‘of service to the mar- 
iner. For 150 years it has been going out in search of knowl- 
edge vital to every navigator and to the safety of all ship- 
ping. Charting the Seas (24 minutes), made for the Admiralty 
in 1948 (by Realist Film Unit), provides a fascinating insight 
into a profession practically unknown—and incentive for 
the study of geometry! How “sea maps” are made, and kept 
constantly checked against nature’s tendency to shift and 
change things, is shown by following through on several 


operations. Portrayal is most unpretentious, but extremely 
interesting because the real thing . . . Many more types of 
worker are required than is generally understood, and some 
of the fine detail jobs of cartography are best filled by 
women. This film should be shown for vocational guidance, 
as for professional and scientific groups. A particularly re- 
vealing sequence, especially for lay folk and the average 
student, is the one which introduces the chronometer, taps 
out star time on a ticker tape, relates space and time meas- 
urements. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


services, Ash Wednesday and Palm Sun- 
day, and a mammoth Easter Sunrise 
Service redolent of the West Coast. Final- 
ly the narrator makes explicit the very 
important truth that these are all varia- 
tions of the common truth that all these 
people are worshipping One God . 

In making a picture of this kind there 
must have been great: difficulty in se- 
lection of incidents. Mr. Farkas is to be 
highly commended for his expert treat- 
ment in this respect. Another admirable 
feature is the marvelous way in which 
no particular religious faith is empha- 
sized at the expense of the other two. 
Finally, a word must be said about the 
excellent music throughout: by Zavel 
Zilberts and the Zilberts Choral Society; 
soloists Mischa Mischakoff, Cantor Mau- 
rice Ganchoff, Esther O. Fisher; the fa- 
mous Don Cossacks Chorus; the Santa 
Cecilia Choir (Maestro Leonardo Pa- 
vone); the Choirs of the School of Sacred 
Music of Union Theological Seminary, 
Hugh Porter directing; and _ selected 
members of the NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra. Herein we see the superiority of 
film treatment over the book. 

I think children from the age of six 
could well understand the film and be 
much helped by it. For adults it is also 
interesting and illuminating throughout. 

37 mins., $10 a day. Exclusive dis- 

tributors, Association Films, Inc., 

35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19; also San 

Francisco, Chicago, Dallas. 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES A DOUBLY 
THRILLING EVENT IN THE ADDITION 
OF TWO SUPERB NEW FILMS 
TO ITS LIBRARY 


PRAIRIE WINGS 


25 MINUTES 
RENTAL $15 PER DAY 


_ WILD BEASTS AT BAY 


SALE RICE 


SALE PRICE 
RENTAL $12.50 PER DAY 
WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE SET 
OF FREE CATALOGUES, I6mm & 
8mm FILMS 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 
145 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 1949 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


16 mm. Premiere in 100 cities October 17th! 


.. the most mature and convincing study 
of its subject yet filmed.” 


— National Motion Picture Council. 
“Hits harder than ‘Gentlemen’s Agree- 


ment’. —Walter Winchell. 
“Excellent.” 


—Parents’ Magazine. 


KENJI COMES HOME 


Produced by the Protestant Film Com- 
mission. Tells the story of a Japanese 
soldier who returned to find home and 
family gone and how he learns of a new 
life based on Christian concepts and at the 
same time is plunged into conflict with the 
Communist elements. 16 mm., 35 min., 
sound. Rental, $9.00. 


Into the Good Ground 


The moving present day story of Dan 
Bradley who found the events of his own 
life reflected in the Bible and of how he 
learned to turn to it for help. 


New York 19, N. Y.: 35 W. 45th Street 
Dallas 4, Texas: 3012 Maple Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.: 209 Ninth Street 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION = 


~ Presents 


These New Films for 
Your 


PREJUDICE 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


Order from your own film library or the nearest RFA address 


“It would do a lot of good if it 
were screened in every town and 
village throughout the country.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 
16 mm., sound, 58 min. 
Rental, $12.00. 


Other new films on Japan: 


KYOTO STORY—What a missionary 


does in Japan. COLOR, $9.00. Black and 
white, $6.00. 


TORU’S PEOPLE—Historical and politi- 


cal documentary. COLOR, $12.00; lack 
and white, $7.50. 


FUJITA, Orpha 


16 mm., sound, 30 min. 
Rental, $10.00. 


Chicago 3, illinois: 206 S. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco 2, Cal.: 351 Turk Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.: 1505 Race Street 


St. Lovis 3, Mo.: 2722 Pine Bivd. . 
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NU: ARAL MS. 
Termed by DUCKS UNLIMITED as “‘the e ; 
finest film on American Wildfowl ever . 
also through the medium of super-slaw-motion, 1B L ST 
has caught the birds in flight in their full FOR B : = : 
plumage, showing every wing movement, result- 
- film, and giving the names of those projectors : oe ht 
on which it shown, since for technical 
taking thrills as those revealed by the cameras THE OFFICIAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL DIST 
record of adventure. ; 
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“We are delighted with our Revere 


audio-visual equipment!” 


Enthusiastic comments come frequently to Revere from grammar 
school teachers, high school principals, college instructors. At all educational 

levels, Revere Sound Projectors and Recorders are helping to speed learning ~ 
through sight and sound. Thousands of educators have discovered also that Revere’s 
economical prices allow a hard-pressed audio-visual budget to go twice as far! 

Your Revere dealer will gladly demonstrate these modeis for you. Call him today! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Re DOCH Equipment 


Gives you the finest in high fidelity 


reproduction. Twin track recording 
puts a full hour on every 
twice that of most tape recorders. 
Magnetic tape may be erased 
and used over and over again. 
Or recordings can be preserved 
indefinitely. Complete in 
handsome two-fone carrying case 
with removable cover. $159.50 


Revere 16mm 
Sound Movie Projector 


Here's everything you want in a 


sound projector for classroom 


auditorium. Clear, sharp. movies 


superb “Theatre-Tone” sound . . .. 


Simplicity of operation. Even 
children run it like experts, and it's. 


easy to carry, too! Speaker 
doubles as carrying for 
projector and accessories toimake 


singlp unit weighing only 33 tbs. 
Complete. $299.50 : 
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